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Much  has  been  said  and  written  to  the 
effect  that  most  of  the  efforts  of  civil 
rights  organizations  have  been  directed 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  the  mid- 
dle-class Negro  and  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  poor  Negroes  have  been  largely 
ignored. 

Poverty,  squalor,  crime  and  despair- 
all  are  parts  of  this  much  too  familiar 
scene. 

The  enormity  of  the  task  faeing  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  and  private 
organizations  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  inner  city  requires  a massive 
combined  attack. 

To  tbis  end,  the  Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Commission  began,  in  1966,  its 
“Inner  City”  program,  aimed  at  rec- 
ognizing and  acting  on  discrimination 
problems  of  ghetto  residents  and  at  co- 
operating with  other  agencies  eoneerned 
with  the  same  area. 

Details  of  the  program  appear  in  this 
report. 
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The  Honorable  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Honorable  Members  of  the  General  Assembly 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


We  are  pleased  to  submit  to  you  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission. 

The  submission  of  this  report  is  required  by  law.  In  presenting  it, 
we  have  tried  to  tell  about  our  work  in  1966  in  a manner  to  deepen 
understanding  of  the  Commission's  work  and  some  of  the  problems 
it  solves.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  Pennsylvania  citizens  we  serve 
also  will  find  this  report  interesting  and  useful. 


Respectfully, 


Harry  Boyer 
Chairman 
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A year  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission  began 
its  second  decade  of  service. 

If  there  was  any  need  to  seek  encouragement  and  rededication  for 
the  work  ahead,  we  had  only  to  look  to  our  own  files.  Our  casebooks 
housed  the  stories  of  hundreds  of  Pennsylvanians,  each  of  whom  had 
come  to  us  as  they  reached  out  for  the  full  share  of  humankind,  a fulfill- 
ment that  had  evaded  them  because  of  their  race,  their  age,  their  religion, 
or  their  national  origin. 

The  Commission  had  come  into  being  on  March  2,  1956  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  and,  in  its  first  five  years 
of  service,  provided  a forum  for  many  Commonwealth  citizens  who 
alleged  themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  discrimination  in  employment. 

From  1961  on,  the  Commission  expanded  its  area  of  service  to  keep 
pace  with  newly-enacted  legislation  in  housing,  public  accommodations 
and  education.  To  date,  the  Commission’s  aggressiveness  in  remedying 
social  inequities  has  changed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians 
who  otherwise  may  have  been  relegated  to  the  status  of  second-class 
citizenship. 

WHAT  LIES  AHEAD? 

Now  we  have  embarked  upon  a new  and  even  more  challenging  decade 
of  service— a decade  which  may  well  see  more  social  change  than  any 
similar  span  in  history. 

Social  scientists  already  warn  that  rapid  change  will  overwhelm  us 
unless  we  can  ( 1 ) learn  to  plan  these  changes  ourselves  and  ( 2 ) direct 
the  changes  more  intelligently  than  Man  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 
This  means  we  will  have  to  look  for  problems  before  they  materialize. 
It  means,  too,  that  we  must  develop  new  ways  to  help  community  leaders 
in  assessing  and  planning  changes  in  the  social  order. 

We  have  embarked  upon  a decade  that  will  witness  the  unprecedented 
problem  of  millions  of  young  Americans  seeking  admissions  to  schools 
and  colleges,  while  millions  more  leave  school  and  descend  upon  the 
national  labor  market.  It  will  be  a decade  in  which  urban  composition 
will  shift  significantly  from  a period  in  which  foreign-born  made  up  10%  of 
the  population,  to  one  which  will  find  substantial  majorities  of  Negro 
Americans  and  Spanish  Americans  living  in  our  cities.  This  population 
change  will  be  most  evident  in  the  movement  of  white  people  to  the 
suburbs  and  in  the  area  of  de  facto  school  segregation. 

Despite  impressive  gains  in  many  areas  of  human  relationships,  we 
embark  upon  a decade  endangered  by  a widening  in  the  gulf  of  mis- 
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understanding  and  distrust  between  white  people  and  Negroes,  a split 
signalized  by  an  alarming  absence  of  communication  and  ordinary  human 
contact.  This  trend  is  particularly  evident  among  the  poverty-stricken, 
whose  continued  alienation  and  separation  from  leadership  roles  in  the 
community  contains  the  seeds  for  increased  violence. 

We  embark  upon  a decade  in  which  local  political  leadership  will 
play  an  increasing  role  in  assessing  the  nature  of  change  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  The  Negro  today  is  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
that  his  future  progress,  to  a large  degree,  depends  upon  political  power 
at  the  local  level. 

We  embark  upon  a decade  that  will  see  discrimination  in  housing 
grow  as  a problem  of  e.xtreme  urgency.  To  combat  the  problem,  the 
Commission,  in  its  legislative  recommendations,  urges  that  the  law  be 
amended  to  cover  ALL  housing.  This,  the  Commission  firmly  believes, 
is  the  only  real  answer  to  the  problem  of  residential  segregation  and  its 
allied  difficulties. 

Lastly,  we  embark  upon  a decade  that  will  yield  new  and  unique 
challenges,  such  as  the  dilemma  thrust  upon  the  minority-group  person 
who  finds  himself  threatened  by  the  technological  age  and  transition  to 
automation.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a job  market  requiring  increased 
occupational  skills,  and  on  the  other,  many  minority-group  persons  who 
lack  educational  preparation  or  specific  training  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments. Thus,  minority-group  people  are  placed  in  a situation  of  “de  facto 
employment  discrimination”  with  antidiscrimination  laws  unable  to  meet 
then'  needs  effectively.  It,  therefore,  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  Com- 
mission to  help  them  reach  the  point  where  they  can  compete  for  the 
opportunities  which  abound  in  this  country.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Com- 
mission has  developed  what  it  calls  its  Inner  City  Project. 

THE  INNER  CITY  PROJECT 

The  Inner  City  Project  was  devised  by  the  Commission  to  develop 
meaningful  ties  with  people  in  the  ghetto  communities.  The  project  has 
four  main  goals: 

1.  To  reach  the  hard-core  people  to  motivate  their  interest  in  new 
opportunity. 

2.  To  develop  the  cooperation  of  local  community  leaders  in  referring 
to  the  Commission  all  problems  of  the  local  Negro  citizen  that 
might  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law. 

3.  To  gain  awareness  of  other  kinds  of  complaints  of  the  Negro  public 
regarding  discriminatory  practices— including  those  currently  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  law. 

4.  To  reach  the  professional  staffs  of  other  agencies  working  directly 
with  the  ghetto  communities. 
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To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  Inner  City  Project  is  being  de- 
veloped in  a three-fold  phase. 

Phase  I is  aimed  at  conducting  extended  interviews  with  selected 
individuals  in  the  Negro  community,  e.g.,  barbers,  bartenders,  ministers, 
etc. 

Phase  II  is  focused  primarily  on  those  persons  who  work  directly 
within  the  poverty  areas,  including  staff  members  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  and  a variety  of  other  social  workers. 

Phase  III  includes  coordination  and  liaison  between  planning  officials. 
Urban  Renewal  authorities.  Redevelopment  authorities.  Public  Housing 
authorities,  local  human  relations  councils  and  the  human  relations  com- 
mittees which  are  an  official  part  of  the  authorities  listed  above. 

The  program,  of  course,  entails  our  continued  role  as  moderator  when 
disputes  lead  to  tension  situations  that  may  disrupt  the  life  of  the 
community. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  while  the  problems  of  the  Negro  are  most 
serious  and  widespread  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  Commission  also  plans 
to  increase  its  services  to  the  growing  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  eastern 
and  central  Pennsylvania. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  RACIAL  IMBALANCE 

Racial  imbalance  in  our  schools,  also  a big  inner-city  problem,  is  an- 
other need  which  has  not  been  dealt  with  satisfactorily  in  the  past,  but 
which  should  become  a focal  point  for  the  Commission  in  the  years 
ahead. 

As  of  the  end  of  1966  the  Commission’s  efforts  to  bring  about  a correc- 
tion of  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools  of  Chester  had  not  been  successful. 
Both  Commonwealth  Court  and  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania  had 
ruled  that  the  Human  Relations  Act  does  not  give  the  Commission  power 
to  require  that  a school  district  take  affirmative  action  to  correct  racial 
imbalance  in  its  schools.  However,  the  Commission  has  appealed  the 
Chester  School  District  case  to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  which 
agreed  to  review  the  matter  at  its  Vlay  1967  term.  The  Commission  also 
persisted  in  its  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  that  it  amend  the 
Human  Relations  Act  so  that  the  Commission  will  be  specifically  au- 
thorized to  deal  with  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools,  whether  intentional 
or  the  result  of  so-called  “de  facto  segregation.” 

As  a result  of  this  impasse,  the  Commission  in  1966  could  not  apply 
any  legal  sanction  to  stimulate  school  districts  to  resolve  problems  of 
racial  imbalance,  and  the  situation  in  many  school  districts  remained 
unchanged  or  worsened  during  the  year. 

Until  such  time  as  a favorable  court  decision  is  handed  down  or  new 
legislation  is  adopted,  the  Commission  will  endeavor,  through  educa- 
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tional  means,  to  give  school  authorities  an  appreciation  of  the  problem 
and  will  encourage  them  to  take  voluntary  steps  to  better  integrate  our 
schools. 

There  are  similar  problems  which  fall  within  the  area  of  civil  rights, 
but  remain  outside  the  precise  authority  of  the  Commission. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Chester  crisis  resulted  in  seriously  strained 
relations  between  the  minority  community  and  the  police.  There  was  no 
machinery  established  to  deal  effectively  with  that  situation.  The  Special 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  evaluate  the  matter  recom- 
mended that  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission  be  empow- 
ered to  deal  generally  with  all  problems  of  racial  discrimination  and 
racial  tension. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Commission  has  touched  the  lives  of  numerous 
Pennsylvanians  during  its  first  11  years  of  service.  The  following  is  a 
cross-section  of  case  histories  in  1966  which  illustrates  the  issues  the 
Commission  has  dealt  with  and  will  continue  to  deal  with  in  future  years. 

First,  there  are  problems  in  the  area  of  employment: 


NEGRO  APPRENTICE  REINSTATED 

A Negro  alleged  that  a steel  company  removed  him  from  a machinist 
apprenticeship  program  and  transferred  him  back  to  the  labor  pool  be- 
cause of  his  race.  Although  the  transfer  was  based  on  unsatisfactory  job 
performance,  the  Commission’s  investigation  showed  that  the  man’s  poor 
work  was  caused  by  racial  intimidation  and  harassment  by  fellow  white 
employees,  knowingly  condoned  by  management.  KKK  signs  and  hang- 
man’s nooses  had  been  painted  on  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  maehine 
shop,  objects  had  been  thrown  at  the  Negro  apprentice,  and  necessary 
tools  and  job  information  had  been  withheld  from  him.  The  company 
had  taken  no  disciplinary  action  or  corrective  measures.  It  admitted  its 
negligence  in  failing  to  exercise  proper  authority. 

The  complainant  was  reinstated  in  the  apprenticeship  program  at  a 
point  where  his  training  had  been  interrupted  and  the  company  was 
required  to  instruct  other  employees  against  racial  intimidation. 


"OLDER  WORKER"  HIRED 

A 46-year-old  man  complained  that  an  oil  company  refused  to  employ 
him  as  a salesman  because  of  his  age.  This  practice  was  admitted  by  the 
firm’s  sales  manager. 

The  firm  hired  the  complainant  and  took  necessary  steps  to  bring  the 
company’s  employment  practices  into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Human  Relations  Act,  the  law  which  protects  workers  in  the  40-62 
age  bracket. 
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SHAKE-UP  IN  A DAIRY  PLANT 


A Negro  employee  of  a dairy  firm  said  he  was  reprimanded  and  threat- 
ened with  dismissal  by  his  supervisor.  He  eharged  the  threat  was  made 
because  of  his  race.  Investigation  disclosed  that  when  tasks  were  per- 
formed by  the  entire  group  of  white  and  Negro  employees,  only  the 
Negro  members  were  reprimanded  if  the  work  was  done  poorly,  and 
only  the  white  members  were  commended  if  the  work  was  done  well. 
All  significant  promotions  during  a two-year  period  went  to  white  em- 
ployees, and  while  no  white  employees  were  discharged,  four  Negroes 
with  lengthy  service  records  were  fired. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  case,  the  complainant  was  promoted  to  a 
better  job,  and  the  firm  replaced  the  white  supervisor  with  a Negro. 


FILLING  UP  AT  A GASOLINE  SERVICE  STATION 


A Negro  was  refused  a gasoline  service  station  attendant  job  because 
of  his  race.  The  station  manager,  who  hired  three  white  attendants  sub- 
sequent to  the  Negro’s  application,  said  he  thought  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  oil  company  not  to  hire  Negroes. 

Adjustment  of  the  case  required  that  the  next  job  opening  be  offered 
to  the  complainant,  who  was  hired  shortly  thereafter. 


Some  Commission  investigations,  of  course,  show  that  the  complainant 
was  mistaken  in  believing  that  discrimination  had  occurred. 

For  example:  A Negro  woman  claimed  she  was  fired  as  a bank  teller 
trainee  because  of  her  race.  However,  the  Commission’s  staff  reviewed 
training  progress  reports  which  showed  the  complainant  did  not  place 
money  in  proper  stacks  according  to  denomination,  resulting  in  confu- 
sion, loss  of  time,  and  risk  of  underpayments  or  overpayments  to  cus- 
tomers. She  had,  in  fact,  overpaid  one  customer  $100.  During  this  time, 
another  Negro  teller  trainee  had  been  given  a permanent  job  at  the  bank. 

We  turn  now  to  housing.  What  is  it  like  to  try  to  buy  a house  or  rent 
an  apartment  in  a nice  suburban  neighborhood— if  you  are  a Negro? 


Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  are  told  when  you  are  refused 
housing: 


“I’m  sorry,  the  apartment 
was  rented  this  morning.’ 


“We  don’t  have  any  va- 
cancies and  don’t  expect 
any  during  the  next  three 
months.” 


Not  true.  Later  the  owner  accepted  a 
deposit  from  a white  member  of  a fair 
housing  council.  Exposed,  the  owner 
then  rented  to  the  Negro. 

Investigation  of  rental  records  of  this 
apartment  in  a metropolitan  suburb 
showed  that  9 apartments  would  be- 
come vacant  shortly.  The  case  was 
adjusted  with  rental  to  the  Negro 
complainant. 
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“We  haven’t  gotten  your 
credit  report  yet.” 

Later:  “Your  credit  re- 
port is  poor.” 


“I’m  sorry,  the  owner  does- 
n’t rent  to  couples  with 
children.” 


“It’s  our  policy  not  to  rent 
apartments  to  single  men.” 


“The  development  is  sold 
out.” 


“The  keys  are  out.” 


The  rental  agent  had  waited  two  months 
before  requesting  a credit  report  on  the 
Negro  couple,  then  claimed  the  report 
showed  the  couple  had  some  outstand- 
ing debts.  The  Commission  verified  the 
couple’s  payments  were  up  to  date  and 
required  that  a lease  be  offered.  The 
couple  was  able  to  move  in  immediately. 

The  white  family  in  the  next  apartment 
had  children,  and  records  disclosed  pre- 
vious rentals  to  families  with  children. 
The  apartment  was  rented  to  the  Negro 
family. 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  Negro  ap- 
plicant, two  apartments  were  rented  to 
single  white  men.  The  case  adjustment 
resulted  in  rental  of  an  apartment  to  the 
complainant. 

Investigation  of  the  records  of  a subur- 
ban builder  showed  that  in  a random 
sample  of  five  persons  who  supposedly 
made  deposits,  four  no  longer  were  in- 
terested in  buying  and  the  fifth  had 
never  heard  of  the  development.  Know- 
ing that  five  homes  were  still  available 
for  sale,  the  Commission  was  able  to 
secure  an  agreement  of  sale  for  the 
Negro  family.  The  house  was  built  (the 
Commission  also  had  to  overcome  de- 
laying tactics)  and  occupied  by  the 
Negro  family. 

One  Negro  family  was  stood  up  seven 
times  in  trying  to  make  appointments  to 
see  a house  in  a “white”  neighborhood 
or  to  obtain  the  keys  to  look  at  it  on 
their  own.  A white  member  of  a fair 
housing  council  obtained  the  keys  on  his 
first  try.  The  owner  finally  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  law,  but  the  Negro  family 
had  rented  other  housing  in  the  mean- 
time. 


Effective  handling  of  situations  involving  racial  or  other  intergroup 
tension  is  important  in  extending  equal  opportunity  in  housing.  Some 
examples  from  1966  follow: 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  RUMOR  CAMPAIGN 


When  it  learned  that  a Negro  family  planned  to  move  into  an 
all-white  neighborhood,  a local  group  started  rumors  flying,  telephones 
ringing,  and  tension  building.  Thinking  persons,  aware  of  the  potential 
for  trouble,  organized  a welcoming  committee.  The  shame-faced  con- 
spirators stopped  their  rumor  campaign  and  the  move-in  was  accom- 
plished in  a spirit  of  accord. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  "FORGOTTEN  BROTHERHOOD" 

A Negro  family  purchased  property  in  a neighborhood  whose  white 
inhabitants  are  predominately  of  another  minority  group.  While  no 
violence  took  place,  there  was  great  emotional  upset  and  bitterness  evi- 
denced. Cooperative  action  by  two  community  civic  groups  and  Com- 
mission staff  resulted  in  understanding  and  lessening  of  tension.  The 
move-in  was  made  without  incident. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  DEFAULTED  SALE 

A Negro  couple  had  negotiated  purchase  of  a private,  owner-occupied 
home.  Under  pressure  from  neighbors,  the  owner  defaulted  on  his 
agreement  to  sell.  Timely  intercession  by  Commission  staff  and  local 
citizens  resulted  in  reconsideration  and  voluntary  agreement  to  complete 
the  sale.  The  new  owners  are  now  occupying  the  home. 

Situations  in  1966  in  which  a variety  of  public  accommodations  dis- 
crimination complaints  resulted  in  equal  service  included  the  following: 

—A  Negro  woman  who  made  a reservation  to  spend  a weekend  at  a 
farm  resort  in  Pennsylvania  was  turned  away  when  she  arrived  at  5:40 
P.  M.  on  the  appointed  day.  “All  reservations  must  be  picked  up  before 
5 P.  M.,”  she  was  told.  Investigation  revealed  that  the  receipt  and 
confirmation  sent  to  the  woman  said  only  that  check-in  time  was  “after 
3 P.  M.,”  and  that  no  other  patrons  were  rejected  for  late  arrival,  includ- 
ing one  guest  who  checked  in  at  10  P.  M.  The  woman  was  invited  back, 
she  accepted  and  spent  a pleasant  weekend  on  the  farm. 

—A  Negro  woman,  a maternity  patient,  was  segregated  in  an  otherwise 
well-integrated  hospital.  Investigation  showed  that  Negro  maternity 
patients  regularly  were  assigned  to  three  rooms  at  the  far  end  of  the 
corridor,  near  the  utility  closets.  Negroes  repeatedly  were  placed  in  these 
rooms  together,  even  though  many  white  patients  were  admitted  between 
their  times  of  entry.  No  white  women  were  ever  assigned  to  these  three 
rooms.  Hospital  authorities  agreed  to  change  the  practice  and  a Com- 
mission staff  member  later  observed  that  the  rooms  in  the  maternity  sec- 
tion were  integrated. 

—When  a Negro  man  sought  to  play  golf  one  afternoon,  he  was  re- 
fused “because  you  are  not  a member  or  a guest  of  a member.”  The 
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Commission  s investigation  showed  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  club 
to  allow  white  men  to  sign  a membership  application,  pay  the  greens 
fee  and  play  immediately.  A review  of  the  club’s  list  of  rejected  appli- 
cants for  membership  showed  it  contained  only  the  names  of  Negroes. 
Invited  to  return,  the  complainant  was  accepted  as  a member  and  now 
plays  golf  at  the  club.  Fore! 

—A  Negro  college  girl  showed  up  for  an  appointment  at  a beauty  parlor 
for  hair  frosting.  She  was  refused  service  on  the  e.xcuse  that  no  frosting 
appointments  were  made  for  Saturdays  and  that  she  didn’t  have  an  ap- 
pointment. Investigation  showed  that  frostings  had  been  given  to  others 
on  Saturdays  and  that  the  shop’s  appointment  book  had  a blank  space 
showing  an  erasure  in  the  time  slot  for  which  the  Negro  girl  claimed  she 
had  an  appointment.  The  owner  agreed  to  offer  equal  service  and  wrote 
to  the  college  girl  inviting  her  to  return  to  the  shop  when  her  hair  again 
needed  frosting. 


SCHOOLS 

If  the  Commission’s  concern  over  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools  is 
viewed  with  a sense  of  detachment  by  some  Pennsylvanians,  they  may 
be  shocked  to  learn  about  cases  handled  by  the  Commission  in  1966  in 
which  individual  Negro  school  children  were  treated  unfairly  because  of 
their  race. 

Here  are  a few  examples: 

Grade  5— A woman  teacher  admitted  she  threw  a rock  paperweight  in 
the  direction  of  a Negro  girl  in  the  class,  to  get  her  attention,  and  paddled 
her  when  the  child  refused  to  pick  up  the  paperweight  and  return  it  to 
her.  The  teacher  admitted  that  the  Negro  pupil  was  not  the  only  child 
in  class  that  was  talking  and  inattentive,  she  admitted  that  she  had  never 
thrown  a paperweight  in  the  direction  of  any  white  pupil  when  they  were 
inattentive. 

Grade  7— A male  teacher  called  a Negro  boy  (not  a member  of  his  class) 
into  his  room  for  allegedly  causing  a disturbance  in  the  hallway.  When 
the  boy  refused  the  teacher’s  demand  that  he  kneel  at  the  teacher’s  desk 
for  the  remainder  of  the  class  period,  the  teacher  punched  the  boy  several 
times.  The  boy  retaliated  with  his  own  punches.  The  teacher  admitted 
he  used  poor  judgment  in  the  situation,  apologized  to  the  pupil  and  did 
not  refer  the  boy  for  disciplinary  action. 

Grade  4— “Fat  and  dumb”  is  how  a woman  teacher  referred  to  a Negro 
boy  in  front  of  the  class.  When  asked  whether  she  ever  made  such  a 
reference  to  a white  child  in  her  classroom,  the  teacher  refused  to  answer. 
During  the  Commission  interview  she  continually  made  reference  to 
Negro  students  being  inferior  because  of  their  environment.  The  Negro 
boy  and  two  Negro  girls  were  the  only  non-white  pupils  in  the  class.  The 
Commission  staff  member  who  interviewed  the  teacher  felt  she  showed 
little  understanding  of  the  needs,  feelings  or  problems  of  minority  groups. 
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LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  following  recommendations  for  legislative  action  are  proposed  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  its  experience  in  such  instances  as  have 
just  been  related  in  the  foregoing  section.  They  are  grouped  under  two 
headings:  Amendments  Previously  Endorsed  by  the  Commission  but 
Never  Enacted  by  the  Legislature,  and  Newly  Proposed  Amendments. 
All  of  them  are  suggested  as  amendments  to  the  Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Act  (Act  of  1955,  P.  L.  744,  as  amended  by  Act  of  1961,  P.  L. 
47).  After  each  recommendation  is  a brief  statement  setting  forth  the 
background  and  need  for  the  proposed  amendment. 


AMENDMENTS  PREVIOUSLY  ENDORSED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 
BUT  NEVER  ENACTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE 

1.  Elimination  of  the  Present  Exemption  of  Owner-Occupied  Homes. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of  all  housing  units 
in  Pennsylvania  are  exempted  at  present  from  coverage  under  the 
Human  Relations  Act.  Discrimination  in  the  sale,  rental  or  financing 
of  owner-occupied  single  and  double  housing  units  is  no  less  repre- 
hensible than  it  is  in  other  situations.  Full  coverage  of  all  housing 
is  needed  for  the  protection  of  persons  seeking  housing.  In  addition, 
extension  of  the  law  to  cover  all  housing  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  problems  experienced  by  real  estate  brokers  in  dealing  with  a 
market  which  is  part  regulated  and  part  unregulated. 

2.  Authorizing  the  Commission  to  Deal  With  Racial  hnbalance  in 
the  Public  Schools,  Whether  Intentional  or  Caused  by  “De  Facto 
Segregation”. 

As  of  December  31,  1966,  the  controlling  court  opinion  in  Pennsyl- 
vania held  that  the  Human  Relations  Act  did  not  give  the  Commis- 
sion power  to  require  school  districts  to  take  steps  to  eliminate 
racial  imbalance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  An 
amendment  is  needed  to  specifically  authorize  the  Commission  to 
deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  problem  of  discrimination  in  education. 
In  the  words  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  “separate  educational 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal”  because  they  give  Negro  children 
a sense  of  inferiority  which  affects  their  motivation  and  thus  retards 
their  educational  and  mental  development. 

3.  Requiring  State  Licensing  Authorities  to  Take  Appropriate  Disci- 
plinary Action  Against  Any  Licensee  Who  Has  Violated  the  Provi- 
sions of  the  Human  Relations  Act. 

This  priniciple  is  set  forth  in  the  Governors  Code  of  Fair  Practices 
(issued  June  6,  1963  by  Governor  William  W.  Scranton),  but  is  not 
specified  in  the  Human  Relations  Act. 
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4.  Empowering  the  Commission  to  Use  Subpoenas  During  the  In- 
vestigation of  Complaints. 

Attorneys  for  some  respondents  have  challenged  the  right  of  the 
Commission  to  take  such  action  in  the  absence  of  a specific  provision 
in  the  Act.  It  frequently  is  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  sub- 
poena records  during  the  investigation  of  an  individual’s  complaint 
in  order  to  determine  factually  whether  the  complaint  has  merit. 

5.  Empowering  the  Commission  to  Deal  Generally  With  All  Problems 
of  Racial  Discrimination  and  Racial  Tensions  and  to  Hold  “In- 
vestigatory Hearings”  In  Connection  Thereivith. 

This  action  is  needed  to  specifically  authorize  the  Commission  to 
act  in  various  areas  in  which  it  does  not  at  present  have  well-defined 
jurisdiction.  This  includes  situations  in  which  police  brutality 
because  of  race  is  alleged.  The  special  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton  to  investigate  charges  of  excessive 
use  of  force  by  police  in  Chester  recommended  “that  legislation 
be  considered  to  broaden  the  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Commission  so  as  to  enable  it  to  deal  generally  with  prob- 
lems of  racial  discrimination  and  racial  tensions  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.”  The  Commission  agrees  with  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

6.  Eliminating  the  Exemption  of  Agriculttiral  Workers. 

It  is  believed  that  workers  in  agriculture  deserve  the  same  protection 
against  discrimination  in  employment  as  that  afforded  to  workers 
in  business  and  industry. 

7.  Establishing  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission  as  an 
Indepemlent  Agency. 

The  Commission  was  made  an  administrative  unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  in  1955  when  it  was  established  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  and  its 
jurisdiction  was  restricted  to  employment.  The  Commission’s  juris- 
diction now  includes  the  areas  of  housing,  public  accommodations 
and  education. 

NEWLY  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

1.  Empowering  the  Commission  to  Post  a Notice  on  a Vacant  Apart- 
ment or  House  Warning  That  it  is  the  Subject  of  a Complaint. 

In  the  absence  of  an  effective  injunction  prohibiting  an  owner  from 
disposing  of  a housing  unit  that  is  the  subject  of  a complaint  action, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  a means  to  warn  innocent  persons  that 
the  housing  being  offered  to  them  is  the  subject  of  a complaint  and 
that  an  order  of  the  Commission  might  require  its  sale  or  rental  to 
a party  unfairly  denied  an  opportunity  to  buy  or  rent  the  unit. 
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Such  posting  is  done  by  the  anti-discrimination  agency  in  the  City 
of  New  York  with  impressive  residts. 

2.  Making  it  Mandatory  Upon  the  Filing  of  Affidavits  as  to  Probable 
Cause  and  Necessity,  for  the  Court  to  Grant  an  Ex  Parte  Preliminary 
Injunction  in  Housing  Complaints. 

An  amendment  adopted  in  the  1965  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
provided  that  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which 
the  unit  is  located  “may  issue”  an  injunction.  However,  the  expected 
beneficial  result  of  this  amendment  was  nullified  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s first  attempt  to  secure  such  an  injunction  when  the  appropriate 
court  withheld  action  on  the  Commission’s  motion  until  long  after 
the  time  when  an  injunction  would  have  been  of  value.  ( A hearing 
on  the  Commission’s  motion  was  set  for  June  24,  1966;  when  pre- 
liminary objections  were  filed  by  the  attorney  for  the  respondent, 
action  on  the  motion  was  withheld  until  at  least  September  1966. ) 

3.  Recfuiring  an  Appellant  Who  Appeals  From  an  Order  of  the  Com- 
mission in  a Housing  Case  to  Post  Security  in  Order  to  Secure  a 
Supersedeas. 

A bond  posted  by  the  owner  of  a housing  unit  involved  in  such 
appeal  action  could  be  used  to  indemnify  the  individual  who  had 
been  discriminated  against,  in  tenns  of  moving  and  housing  costs 
accrued  during  the  time  of  the  appeal,  in  the  event  that  a finding 
of  discrimination  is  finally  upheld  by  the  courts. 

4.  Permitting  Appeals  From  a Commission  s Order  to  the  Common- 
wealth Court  (Dauphin  County)  or  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  County  in  Which  the  Hearing  Takes  Place. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  1965  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  provided  for  enforcement  of  a Commission  order 
either  by  the  Commonwealth  Court  or  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  county  within  which  the  hearing  was  held.  At  present 
appeals  from  a Commission  order  may  be  filed  only  with  the  Com- 
monwealth Court.  It  would  be  logical  and  reasonable  to  make  the 
same  provisions  for  appeals  as  for  enforcement  actions. 

5.  Declaring  It  an  Unlawful  Discriminatory  Practice  For  Any  Real 
Estate  broker  or  Salesman  to  Accept  a Listing  of  Commercial  Prop- 
erty With  the  Understanding  That  a Prospective  Purchaser  or 
Renter  May  Be  Discriminated  Against  Because  of  His  Race,  Religion 
or  Natural  Origin. 

This  amendment  would  use  specific  language  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  an  unlawful  discriminatory  practice  for  a real  estate  broker  or 
salesman  to  accept  a discriminatory  listing  of  housing  that  is  subject 
to  the  law,  just  as  it  is  to  act  as  an  agent  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  such  a listing  to  its  unlawful  conclusion. 
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6.  Declaring  It  an  Unlawful  Discriminatory  Practice  For  Any  Respon- 
dent in  a Housing  Complaint  to  Give  False  Information  to  a Pro- 
spective Buyer  or  Tenant  For  the  Purpose  of  Discriminating  Against 
Him  on  Account  of  His  Race,  Religion  or  National  Origin. 

This  amendment  would  use  specific  language  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  giving  of  false  information  to  a prospective  buyer  or  tenant  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging  or  misleading  him  from  his  goal  is 
meant  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  prohibition  against  re- 
fusing to  sell  or  rent  housing  because  of  the  race,  religion  or  natural 
origin  of  the  individual. 

7.  Declaring  It  an  Unlawful  Discriminatory  Practice  For  Any  Respon- 
dent in  a Housing  Complaint  to  Make  Distinctions  in  the  Location 
of  a House  or  Apartment  or  to  Make  Distinctions  Relative  to  the 
Time  of  Delivery  of  a House  or  Date  of  Availability  of  an  Apart- 
ment Because  of  a Prospective  Buyers  or  Tenant’s  Race,  Religion 
or  National  Origin. 

This  amendment  would  use  specific  language  to  make  it  clear  that 
such  actions  as  those  referred  to  are  conditions  attending  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing  and,  as  such,  constitute  an  unlawful  discrimina- 
tory practice  as  defined  by  the  Human  Relations  Act. 

8.  Declaring  It  an  Unlaivfid  Discriminatory  Practice  to  Harass,  Threat- 
en or  Penalize  Any  Individual  Because  He  Has  Complied  With  the 
Law  or  Because  He  Has  Expressed  His  Rights  Under  the  Law. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act  was  amended 
in  1961  to  encompass  discrimination  in  the  additional  areas  of 
housing,  public  accommodations  and  education,  the  wording  of 
Section  5(e)  was  not  changed  to  specifically  extend  protection 
against  harassment  to  individuals  involved  in  housing,  public 
accommodations  and  education  situations.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  individuals  in  these  situations  enjoy  the  same  protection  from 
harassment  as  that  afforded  persons  in  employment  situations. 

9.  Specifying  That  One  Member  of  the  Commission  Shall  Constitute 
the  Commission  For  Any  Hearing  Required  Under  the  Pennsylvania 
Human  Relations  Act. 

The  Commission  is  renewing  its  proposal  that  the  Legislature 
specify  that  one  member  of  the  Commission  may  act  for  hearing 
purposes.  First,  the  Hearing  Commissioner  or  Hearing  Commis- 
sioners only  make  a recommendation  to  the  full  Commission,  which 
alone  has  the  authority  to  rule  after  a Public  Hearing  and  issue  an 
Order.  Second,  the  present  requirement  (adopted  in  the  1965 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly)  that  three  Commissioners  must 
sit  at  each  Public  Hearing  has  proved  burdensome  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission  who  are  private  citizens  who  also  have  their  own 
businesses  and  occupations  to  pursue. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMMING 


Beyond  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law  that  forbids  certain 
specific  acts  of  discrimination,  what  is  required  if  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  to  enjoy  real  equality  of  opportunity  in  all  aspects  of  daily  life? 

This  is  the  challenge  facing  the  Education  Division  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission’s  mandate  to  carrv  out  education  programs  is  broad. 
It  is  the  task  of  Education  Division  staff  members  to  plan  and  implement 
projects  that  will  result  in  concrete  progress  in  each  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  Commission  has  a responsibility.  The  day  is  long  past  when 
general  preachments  about  brotherhood  and  tolerance  have  any  real 
value.  However,  the  work  of  instructing  and  showing  citizens  what 
specific  things  they  should  do  to  make  democracy  and  justice  prevail 
is  not  simple  and  calls  for  the  e.xercise  of  the  greatest  tact  and  skill. 
Although  enforcement  procedures  are  available  and  indisposable,  the 
field  representative  can  succeed  in  changing  patterns  of  conduct  more 
comprehensively  by  obtaining  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  individuals 
and  organizations  by  skillfully  applied  educational  methods.  His  work  is 
measured  by  the  degree  that  he  motivates  others  to  recognize  and  change 
harmful  practices.  The  fruits  of  his  labor  helps  not  just  a single  indi- 
vidual, but  thousands  of  people  in  school,  in  industry  and  in  the  com- 
munity. 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

A major  effort  is  going  into  Commission’s  affirmative  action  program. 
In  1966,  the  Commission  staff  worked  especially  hard  to  implement  its 
statement  of  policy  on  affirmative  action  in  housing.  The  main  project 
in  this  area  involved  staff  visits  to  the  sales  managers  of  new  housing 
developments  and  apartments  throughout  the  state.  These  visits  (more 
than  350  in  1966 ) were  made  to  assure  that  sales  managers  and  members 
of  their  staffs  who  sell  new  homes  or  rent  apartments  were  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Human  Relations  Act.  Information  about  types 
of  housing,  price  ranges,  and  purchase  or  rental  requirements  was  com- 
piled for  use  in  acquainting  minority  groups  with  the  range  of  housing 
available  in  different  localities. 

Considerable  progress  also  occurred  in  affirmative  or  integration  steps 
in  public  housing  situations. 

A policy  statement  on  affirmative  action  in  employment  was  adopted 
by  the  Commission  three  years  ago.  In  1966,  the  Commission  reported 
on  the  status  of  a highly  successful  affirmative  action  project  involving 
10  firms  in  the  West  Chester  area.  Commission  staff  also  worked  on 
similar  projects  at  13  individual  manufacturing  companies,  public  utility 
firms,  and  retail  stores  across  the  state.  The  Commission  selects  firms 
which  have  few  or  no  Negro  employees,  despite  their  locations  in  areas 
that  have  sizeable  numbers  of  Negro  residents. 
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When  a firm  agrees  to  cooperate  in  a project,  the  Commission  studies 
its  employment  patterns  to  learn  the  exact  number  of  Negroes  and  other 
minority  group  workers  by  job  classification  and  department.  The  firm’s 
system  of  recruiting,  hiring,  and  training  is  also  studied.  Commission 
staff  then  coaches  company  officials  in  procedures  to  assure  that  all 
groups  in  the  community  are  reached  by  the  fiiTn  in  its  future  recruiting, 
hiring  and  on-the-job  training  practices. 

EMPLOYERS  IN  WEST  CHESTER  SHOW  HOW  IT'S  DONE 

Two  years  after  10  West  Chester  area  employers  joined  in  an  affirmative 
action  project,  they  had  doubled  the  number  of  Negro  workers— from 
130  to  266— and  increased  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  their  work  forces 
from  6 to  10  per  cent. 

Jobs  in  which  Negroes  were  hired  for  the  first  time  at  various  plants 
included  truck  drivers,  pressman,  engineer,  quality  control  operator, 
accounting  trainee  and  painter’s  helper.  In  addition,  75  Negroes  received 
promotions  during  the  two-year  period.  In  this  project,  as  in  others  of 
a similar  nature,  local  human  relations  groups  cooperated  with  company 
officials  in  helping  to  locate  applicants  with  particular  skills. 

CRAFT  UNION  ACTIVITIES 

Civil  rights  partisans  have  long  been  concerned  with  discrimination 
against  non-whites  in  the  building  and  construction  trades. 

In  1963,  the  Commission  appointed  a full-time  labor-management 
specialist  who  has  worked  for  the  past  three  years  to  secure  agreements 
from  craft  unions  to  accept  applicants  for  membership,  or  for  apprentice- 
ship examinations,  without  regard  for  race,  religion,  or  natural  origin. 
Nearly  100  locals  have  signed  agreements  with  the  Commission,  guaran- 
teeing non-discrimination,  and  consenting  to  inform  the  Commission  of 
examinations  ( in  order  that  Commission  representatives  may  monitor  the 
tests ) . 

A significant  gain  the  past  year  was  the  number  of  unions  that  agreed 
to  accept  applications  at  any  time,  rather  than  within  stipulated  time 
periods  as  had  been  the  custom.  In  addition,  the  agreement  of  many 
unions  to  use  the  services  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service 
will  assure  more  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  application  progress. 

More  unions  than  ever  before  are  now  using  newspaper  releases  to 
announce  apprenticeship  opportunities,  and  apprenticeship  information 
centers  operated  by  the  Employment  Service  are  funneling  such  informa- 
tion directly  to  schools  and  civic  groups. 

Other  key  facets  of  the  labor-management  project  included  negotia- 
tions with  management  groups  aimed  at  hiring  without  prejudice,  and 
dissemination  of  information  relative  to  contract  compliance  on  construc- 
tion done  for  the  Commonwealth. 
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Despite  these  efforts,  however,  the  overall  racial  composition  of  appren- 
ticeship classes  and  membership  in  many  unions  show  little  change.  Obvi- 
ously, a real  breakthrough  is  still  to  be  made  in  this  area. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  COUNCILS 

Another  major  1966  development  was  the  growth  to  more  than  50  in 
the  number  of  local  human  relations  councils.  These  new  local  agencies, 
together  with  the  longer  established  municipal  commissions  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  are  a most  valuable  ally  in  the  struggle  for 
equality  of  opportunity.  Together  with  the  Commission,  they  form  a 
communications  network  and  a means  of  e.xtending  aid  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Commission  or  the  other  units  acting  alone.  They  are  grass 
roots  centers  for  real  progress  in  human  relations. 

WORKSHOPS 

“Community  Responsibility  in  Race  Relations*’  was  the  theme  of  a 
workshop  held  in  eight  cities  during  1966.  The  cities  were:  Allentown, 
Rethlehem,  Coatesville,  Easton,  Meadville,  Media,  Phoenixville  and 
Reading.  A year  earlier,  the  workshop  took  place  in  Aliquippa,  Johns- 
town, Steelton  and  Williamsport. 

The  workshops  were  promoted  by  the  Commission’s  educational  staff, 
backed  by  a statewide  planning  committee  that  included  representatives 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  the  Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association,  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania League  of  Cities,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Roroughs 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Township  Supervisors. 

In  each  city,  the  workshops  were  sponsored,  planned  and  carried  out 
by  a local  committee  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

These  workshops  were  successful  in  bringing  together  1,700  concerned 
citizens.  At  the  close  of  1966,  the  mayors  of  16  additional  cities  had 
agreed  to  hold  similar  workshops. 

CONSULTATION 

In  scores  of  Pennsylvania  communities.  Commission  staff  members 
acted  as  consultants  to  public  officials,  human  relations  committees  and 
other  civic  leaders  in  connection  with  efforts  to  resolve  specific  problems 
or  to  make  general  improvements  in  intergroup  relations  in  the  com- 
munity. Projects  to  which  the  Commission  was  invited  to  give  advice 
is  indicated  in  the  following  list: 

• planning  for  a local  public  housing  project 

• local  efforts  to  reduce  tension  in  an  integrated  neighborhood 

• Girl  Scout  program  planning 
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• planning  for  a meeting  of  town  barbers  and  beauticians 

• reduction  of  racial  tension  in  a county  prison 

• planning  of  a local  poverty  program 

• Negro  History  Week  observances 

• community  race  relations  surveys 

• formation  of  a local  human  relations  council 

• seminar  for  local  industrial  leaders 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Advisory  Councils  assisted  the  Commission  in  1966  in  Centre  County, 
Johnstown,  McKeesport  and  York  County. 

The  Centre  County  Advisory  Council  is  the  newest  of  the  Commission’s 
citizen  advisory  boards.  Its  members  organized  a committee  structure 
and  studied  a variety  of  local  human  relations  problems  in  the  State 
College  area.  One  of  its  projects  is  aimed  at  publicizing  job  opportunities. 

Johnstown  Advisory  Council  sponsored  a visit  by  a representative  of 
eight  central  Pennsylvania  Colleges  participating  in  the  College  Assis- 
tance Program  of  the  National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro 
Students.  The  visiting  educator  met  with  eight  school  guidance  counse- 
lors, and  addressed  more  than  300  Negro  youngsters  of  junior  and  senior 
high  school  age.  The  Council  also  surveyed  barber  shop  and  beauty 
parlor  practices. 

In  McKeesport,  the  Advisory  Council  initiated  the  Commission’s  survey 
of  the  e.xperiences  of  Negro  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  city. 
Later,  it  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the  school  superintendent  that 
will  create  a School-Community  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational 
Opportunity. 

The  York  County  Advisory  Council  held  its  third  annual  series  of  in- 
service  human  relations  seminars  for  teachers  in  the  York  schools.  Forty- 
five  teachers  enrolled.  A skills  bank  project  resulted  in  new  or  better 
jobs  for  11  persons.  The  Council  presented  panel  discussions  on  housing 
to  a number  of  local  groups.  In  November,  the  Commission’s  Director 
of  Housing  addressed  a joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  the  York  Real 
Estate  Board. 

Members  of  the  Commission’s  advisory  councils  are  listed  in  the 
Appendix. 

SPEAKING  ENGAGEMENTS 

The  Commission  staflf  in  1966  equaled  the  number  of  speaking  en- 
gagements that  had  been  filled  the  previous  year,  with  increasing  empha- 
sis placed  on  talks  and  working  sessions  with  organizations  and  com- 
mittees planning  specific  programs  or  projects  to  improve  intergroup 
relations. 
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Speaking  engagements  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Organizations 


Number  of  Meetings 

Cumulative 
1966  1956-1966 


Employer  groups  

Employment  Agency  groups  , . . . 

Labor  Organizations  

Housing  Industry  groups  

Governmental  Agencies  

Press,  Radio,  Television  

Church  Groups  

School  and  College  Groups 
Service,  Fraternal,  Civic  Groups 

Community  Organizations  

Intergroup  Relations  Agencies  . . 

TOTAL  


5 

98 

0 

37 

3 

63 

5 

43 

83 

233 

3 

45 

83 

554 

86 

408 

36 

356 

28 

411 

97 

304 

429 

2,552 

FILMS 

A record  number  of  Commission  films  were  shown  in  schools  during 
1966.  In  addition,  displays  furnished  by  the  Commission  were  exhibited 
in  training  schools,  youth  centers,  union  meetings  and  conferences  and 
workshops  sponsored  by  civic  groups.  The  total  number  of  film  showings 
was  177,  to  an  audience  totaling  14,201  persons. 

THE  COMMISSION  AND  THE  COURTS 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Commission’s  eiforts  to  secure  quality  integrated 
education  were  set  back  in  November  when  the  Pennsylvania  Superior 
Court  upheld  the  decision  of  Commonwealth  Court  in  the  Chester  school 
case. 

These  rulings  declared  that  the  Human  Relations  Act  does  not  give 
the  Commission  power  to  require  school  districts  to  take  steps  to  eliminate 
racial  imbalance.  However,  in  December,  the  Commission  asked  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  lower  court  ruling.  Early  in 
January  of  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  consented  to  the  review. 

EFFORTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  on  its 
own,  the  Commission  moved  forward  with  projects  to  improve  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

In  February,  1966,  the  Commission,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  sponsored  a conference  dealing  with 
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the  college’s  role  in  increasing  participation  of  minority  groups  in  college 
life  and  in  training  teachers  for  intergroup  education.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  presidents  and  other  top  officials  of  20  teacher-preparing 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  May,  the  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
held  a three-day  seminar  on  human  relations  education  for  77  county 
school  administrators  from  47  Pennsylvania  counties.  Cooperating  in  this 
project  were:  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Chief  School  Administra- 
tors, the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association,  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Boards  Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

In  August,  the  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
sponsored  a two-week  workshop  to  help  college  faculty  develop  pilot 
curriculum  projects  in  intergroup  education  for  their  institutions.  Nine- 
teen teacher  training  colleges  were  represented. 

The  placement  of  student  teachers  and  graduates  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  integration  of  school  faculties,  particularly  in  schools  where 
there  have  been  no  minority  group  teachers.  To  help  bring  this  about, 
the  Commission’s  staff  has  been  consulting  with  officials  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity and  West  Chester  and  Cheyney  State  Colleges. 

“The  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  History,”  a 24-minute  sound  film  that 
highlights  the  participation  of  Negroes  in  business,  labor,  church  and 
civic  affairs,  was  completed  in  1966  by  the  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Prints  of  the  film  were  placed 
in  regional  school  film  libraries  throughout  the  state. 

The  survey  of  the  education  experience  of  Negro  students  in  the 
secondary  school  of  McKeesport,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  indica- 
ted “serious  problems”  for  large  numbers  of  these  students.  As  in  five 
other  cities  where  the  Commission  had  made  previous  studies,  the  Com- 
mission intends  that  the  McKeesport  findings  be  used  by  school  officials 
and  community  leaders  in  planning  and  carrying  out  remedial  programs. 
The  consequences  of  such  a survey  in  one  of  five  cities  (West  Chester) 
was  the  initiation  of  a $50,000  remedial  project. 

Another  of  the  Commission’s  continuing  programs  in  connection  with 
Pennsylvania  schools  is  its  training  for  school  counselors.  Role-playing 
techniques  are  among  methods  used  to  help  eounselors  gain  a better 
understanding  of  the  special  guidance  problems  of  Negro  and  other 
minority-group  students.  In  the  six-year  existence  of  this  project,  training 
has  been  received  by  44  counselor  groups,  totaling  1,631  participants. 


RELIGION  AND  RACE 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Commission’s  staff  has  continued  and  ex- 
panded the  Religion  and  Race  Project.  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
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leaders  have  been  encouraged  and  assisted  in  educational  and  social 
action  projects  for  greater  equality  of  opportunity. 

To  date,  345  staff  visits  have  been  made  and  have  resulted  in  261 
opportunities  to  present  educational  programs  for  church  audiences, 
totaling  more  than  15,000  persons. 


THE  HOUSING  DIVISION 

The  Commission’s  progress  in  housing  during  1966  was  marked  by 
the  following: 

• Appointment  in  April  of  a new  Director  of  Housing,  a position 
that  had  been  vacant  for  more  than  a year. 

• Completion  and  evaluation  of  an  affirmative  action  survey  of  public 
housing  with  recommendations  made  to  local  authorities  and  follow-up 
programs  scheduled.  The  Affirmative  Action  Housing  Development  Visi- 
tation Project  was  redesigned  to  provide  definitive  and  useful  information 
to  assist  the  Compliance  and  Research  Divisions. 

• Institution  of  a new  program  involving  visitation  of  offices  of  real 
estate  brokers,  apartment  rental  management  offices  and  trailer  park 
rental  offices  to  determine:  (1)  posting  of  the  Commission’s  Fair  Housing 
Practices  notice,  (2)  use  of  the  Notice  to  Persons  Offering  to  Sell  or  Rent 
Property  in  Pennsylvania,  and  (3)  knowledge  of  the  law. 

• Development  of  a staff  training  program  on  forms,  practices  and 
procedures  in  real  estate. 

• Preparation  of  new  material  for  the  use  of  members  of  fair  housing 
councils  and  other  citizen  groups.  This  included  material  on  “The  High 
Cost  of  Moving”  and  “Fears  and  Facts”  which  deals  with  integrated 
housing. 

• A series  of  meetings  with  real  estate  associations  and  the  home- 
building  industry  to  plan  cooperative  educational  programs  to  be  devel- 
oped during  the  coming  year. 

• Effective  intercession  by  the  Commission  in  deadlocks  between 
civil  rights  groups  and  sectional  real  estate  groups  in  both  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  Commonwealth. 

• Development  of  the  Housing  Division  as  a resource  center  for  infor- 
mation pertinent  to  the  Human  Relations  Act  and  fair  housing  procedures. 

• Implementation  by  the  Housing  Division  of  a program  to  gain 
better  understanding  of  the  law  and  the  administrative  procedures  of 
the  Commission  through  addressing  meetings  of  local  Human  Relations 
Councils  and  local  Real  Estate  Boards.  Meetings  of  this  type  have  been 
held  in  York,  Lancaster,  Reading  and  Southeast  Delaware  County  where. 
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after  a presentation  on  the  law,  there  was  a great  exchange  of  information 
as  a result  of  detailed  question-and-answer  periods. 

• Development  of  definitive  guidelines  for  private  housing,  encompass- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  housing  industry. 

• Establishment  of  procedures  to  improve  the  staff  working  relation- 
ship with  Urban  Renewal,  Redevelopment  and  Public  Housing  Authori- 
ties as  a part  of  the  Commission’s  Inner  City  Project. 

THE  RESEARCH  DIVISION 

The  Research  Division  carried  out  a project  to  identify  and  secure 
facts  about  pioneer  Negro  families  in  formally  all-white  suburban  and 
rural  neighborhoods.  Although  much  information  on  the  subject  has 
come  from  individual  housing  complaints  adjusted  by  the  Commission, 
and  from  tension  situations  in  which  Commission  staff  have  been  involved, 
there  has  not  been  any  methodical  study  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  experi- 
ences of  these  pioneer  Negro  families  and  of  the  white  families  who 
became  their  neighbors. 

Using  recently-published  census  material,  the  Research  Division  pre- 
pared a series  of  charts  concerning  the  employment  of  Negroes  in  various 
occupations  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  state. 

As  in  past  years,  the  Research  Division  also  maintained  statistics  on 
the  Commission’s  compliance  work  and  prepared  the  charts  and  tables 
used  in  this  report. 

THE  PUBLICITY  AND  INFORMATION  DIVISION 

Field  representatives  in  the  Commission’s  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
regional  offices  were  assigned  part-time  duties  as  publicity  assistants  in 
1966.  This  was  done  to  help  the  Publicity  and  Information  Division 
provide  better  service  to  the  news  media  and  other  agencies  which  require 
news  and  background  material  concerning  the  Commission.  These  staff 
members,  one  in  each  regional  office,  supplement  general  news  releases 
with  information  of  particular  interest  to  the  news  media  in  the  area  in 
which  he  serves. 

In  addition  to  preparing  news  releases  on  public  hearings,  legal  pro- 
ceedings, educational  projects  and  other  activities  of  the  Commission, 
the  Division  published  a quarterly  newsletter  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  compiled  the  agency’s  annual  report,  new  pamphlets 
and  other  printed  material. 


COMPLIANCE 

A record  number  of  complaints— 566— were  filed  with  the  Commission 
in  1966. 
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These  complaints  told  of  unfairness  in  job  hiring,  in  house  renting, 
in  teaching  a schoolchild,  or  in  offering  services  to  the  public.  Members 
of  the  Commission’s  compliance  staff  investigate  such  complaints,  recom- 
mend dismissal  of  cases  in  which  there  clearly  is  no  discrimination  ( or  in 
which  it  cannot  be  proved),  and  attempt  to  “adjust”  those  cases  in  which 
a provision  of  the  Human  Relations  Act  was  violated. 

Adjustment  means  that  the  staff  member  tries  to  persuade  the  violator 
to  change  his  practices  in  the  future.  He  also  insists  that  the  job,  if  still 
available,  be  filled  by  the  person  whose  rights  were  violated  (if  he  or 
she  is  qualified),  or  that  the  vacant  apartment  be  rented  to  the  com- 
plainant. 

Only  when  these  unpublicized  efforts  fail  does  the  Commission  hold 
a public  hearing  in  the  case  and,  if  necessary,  seek  legal  action  to  compel 
non-discrimination.  Fortunately,  the  Commission  finds  the  vast  majority 
of  all  complaints  are  adjusted  without  resorting  to  such  stern  methods. 
Equal  service  nearly  always  is  provided  with  a minimum  of  ill-feeling 
toward  the  complainant  or  the  Commission. 

Each  year  the  assignments  given  the  Compliance  Division  become 
more  demanding.  While  investigations  must  be  completed  faster,  they 
must  at  the  same  time  be  more  thorough. 

Training  and  experience  enabled  the  compliance  staff  to  improve  their 
work  in  1966.  However,  more  intensified  training  of  new  personnel  in 
investigative  process  is  planned  for  the  coming  year  in  addition  to  regular 
inservice  training  for  experienced  staff. 

In  the  course  of  a day’s  work,  a Commission  field  representative  is 
expected  to  deal  effectively  with  persons  who  have  spent  a lifetime  and 
are  experts  in  such  diverse  fields  as  employment,  housing,  education  and 
the  operation  of  many  types  of  business  establishments.  The  staff 
member  must  know  enough  about  each  of  the  fields  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions and  determine  whether  or  not  an  action  has  violated  a specific 
provision  of  the  Human  Relations  Act.  Throughout,  the  staff  member 
must  maintain  a proper  balance  of  firmness,  tact  and  understanding, 
so  that  the  adjustment  he  secures  at  the  close  of  the  investigation  will  be 
upheld  in  the  spirit  of  the  Human  Relations  Act,  instead  of  being 
sabotaged  out  of  spite  or  suppressed  hostility. 

Statistics  at  the  end  of  this  section  show  that  49  more  cases  were 
handled  in  1966  than  in  1965.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  employment 
complaints,  reflecting,  in  part,  the  fact  that  the  generally  healthy  state 
of  the  economy  and  employment  figures  was  not  shared  in  full  by  Ne- 
groes, other  minority  group  persons  and  older  workers. 

In  addition  to  complaints  filed  directly  with  the  Commission,  40  cases 
were  referred  by  the  U.  S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964.  These 
cases  required  separate  control  procedures  and  special  handling  from  the 
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time  of  receipt  to  the  deadline  60  days  later  when  the  Commission’s  action 
must  be  reported  back  to  the  federal  agency. 

Twelve  pre-hearing  conferences  were  held  under  Section  102.06  of 
the  Commission  Regulations.  They  represent  a final  effort,  at  the  Com- 
mission level,  to  eliminate  an  unlawful  discriminatory  practice  by  means 
of  conference,  conciliation  and  persuasion.  In  many  cases,  successful 
adjustment  of  complaints  results  in  making  public  hearings  unnecessary. 

Eleven  public  hearings  were  conducted  in  1956,  two  less  than  in  1965. 
One  hearing  alone  resulted  in  eight  days  of  testimony.  Although  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  1965  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  removed 
legal  doubts  about  the  practice  of  less  than  a quorum  of  the  Commission 
conducting  public  hearings,  the  Commission  notes  in  its  legislative  recom- 
mendations that  the  requirement  that  three  Commissioners  sit  at  public 
hearings  has  proven  to  be  burdensome. 

Working  closely  with  the  Compliance  Division  is  the  Commission’s 
Legal  Division.  The  Commission’s  two  attorneys,  assisted  by  a deputy 
attorney  general,  carried  a heavy  workload  in  1966  with  much  time  re- 
quired in  appealing  the  Chester  School  District  case. 

A great  deal  of  time  was  also  expended  in  preparation  of  the  public 
hearings  and  in  securing  court  enforcement  of  the  barber  shop  case  in 
Chester  County. 

Early  in  1966,  the  Commission’s  General  Counsel  completed  work  on 
what  might  be  termed  an  affirmative  action  project  involving  cemetery 
associations  in  the  Harrisburg  area.  The  Commission  secured  agreements 
from  these  cemeteries  to  abandon  discriminatory  practices  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  unlawful  phrase  “for  burial  of  members  of  the  Caucasian  race 
only’’  from  deeds  and  contracts. 

Faster  action  by  the  Commission  in  housing  cases  and  improvements 
in  investigative  techniques  resulted  in  many  adjustments  in  1966  that 
actually  gave  Negroes  the  house  or  apartment  which  had  been  denied 
them.  This  is  in  happy  contrast  to  other  situations  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion’s efforts  result  in  a paper  victory  (statement  of  policy  by  the  owner 
or  broker  to  comply  with  the  law),  but  with  no  housing  for  the  complain- 
ant whose  sought-after  house  was  rented  while  the  Commission  was 
investigating. 

The  Commission  began  1966  with  high  hopes  that  an  injunction  pro- 
vision adopted  late  in  the  1965  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  would 
put  a stop  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  to  other  parties  while  a discrim- 
ination complaint  was  pending.  However,  these  hopes  were  dashed  when 
the  first  attempt  to  use  this  new  tool  was  nullified  by  a county 
judge  who  withheld  action  on  the  Commission’s  motion  until  long  after 
the  time  when  an  injunction  would  have  been  of  value.  A proposed 
amendment  to  remedy  this  situation  is  among  the  Commission  s legisla- 
tive recommendations. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Figure  I:  Initiation  of  Complaints 


1966 

Cumulative  1956-1966 

Area  of 
jurisdiction 

Commis- 

sion 

Indi- 

vidual 

Total 

Commis- 

sion 

Indi- 

vidual 

Total 

Employment 

86 

238 

324 

770 

1,689 

2,459 

Housing  

31 

125 

156 

226 

609 

835 

Public 

Accommodations 

12 

48 

60 

84 

374 

458 

Education  

1 

25 

26 

17 

34 

51 

Total  

130 

436 

566 

1,097 

2,706 

3,803 

Table  I:  Geographical  Distribution  of  Cases 
BY  Region 
1956-1966 


Number  of  Cases 


Region  I (a) 

Region  II  (b) 

Region  111  (c) 

State  Total 

Area  of 
jurisdiction 

Cumu- 
1966  lative 

Cumu- 
1966  lative 

Cumu- 
1 966  lative 

Cumu- 
1 966  lative 

Employment  

102 

810 

79 

539 

143 

1,110 

324 

2,459 

Housing  

68 

239 

29 

220 

59 

376 

156 

835 

Public 

Accommodations  . . 

25 

219 

17 

98 

18 

141 

60 

458 

Education  

14 

21 

1 

9 

11 

21 

26 

51 

All  Areas  

209 

1,289 

126 

866 

231 

1,648 

566  3,803 

(a)  Region  I includes  21  contiguous  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  with  its  office 
located  in  Pittsburgh. 

(b)  Region  II  includes  39  contiguous  counties  in  the  central  and  northeastern  portion  of  the  state, 
with  its  offices  located  in  Harrisburg. 

(c)  Region  III  includes  seven  contiguous  counties  located  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
office  located  in  Philadelphia. 
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Figure  II:  Number  of  Cases  Received 
Each  Report  Year 
1956-1966 
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575 


550 
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1956 


Employment 
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^ Housing 
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1963 


Educotion 


1964  1965  1966 


This  chart  illustrates  the  number  of  cases  received  each  Report  Year  (March  to  March)  from 
1956  through  1961.  The  Report  Year  in  1962  was  from  March  through  December,  a 10-month 
period,  to  meet  the  Commission’s  wishes  that  subsequent  Report  Years  be  from  January  through 
December.  Fair  practices  were  expanded  to  include  housing,  public  accommodations  and  educa- 
tion in  September  1961. 
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Table  II:  Distribution  of  Cases  by  County 


Number  of  Cases— 1966 


Public 

Employ-  Accom- 

County  merit  Housing  modations  Education  Total 


ADAMS  2 

ALLEGHENY 41 M 

ARMSTRONG  3 2 

BEAVER 13 3 

BEDFORD  1 

BERKS 2 3 

BLAIR 1 1 

BRADFORD 

BUGKS 13 12 

BUTLER  1 1 


CAMBRIA 1 

CAMERON  

CARBON  

CENTRE  

CHESTER  9 3 

CLARION  

CLEARFIELD  4 

CLINTON  2 

COLUMBIA  

CRAWFORD  1 


CUMBERLAND 5 3 

DAUPHIN  17 

DELAWARE  35  16 

ELK  

ERIE  2 2 

FAYETTE  5 ~4 

FOREST  -in' 

FRANKLIN 1 2 

FULTON 

GREENE — — 

HUNTINGDON 4 1 

INDIANA — — 

JEFFERSON 1 

JUNIATA  


7 


2 

1 

2 

2 


A 

1 


1 


2 


4 


1 

2 

2 


7 


1 


1 


- 2 

- ^ 

- 5 

3 21 

- 2 

- 7 

4 


4 ^ 

3 

1 

1 


1 15 


8 

2 


1 

- 9 

-  ^ 

4 57 
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Number  of  Cases 


Employ- 


County  ment 

LACKAWANNA 9 

LANCASTER ^ 

LAWRENCE  3 

LEBANON  6 

LEHIGH ^ 

LUZERNE ^ 

LYCOMING ^ 

McKEAN  

MERGER ^ 

MIFFLIN  

MONROE  5 

MONTGOMERY ^ 

MONTOUR  

NORTHAMPTON ^ 

NORTHUMBERLAND  2 

PERRY  

PHILADELPHIA  60 

PIKE  

POTTER  

SCHUYLKILL  

SNYDER 

SOMERSET 

SULLIVAN  

SUSQUEHANNA  

TIOGA  2 

UNION 

VENANGO ^ 

WARREN 

WASHINGTON ^ 

WAYNE  

WESTMORELAND  8 

WYOMING  

YORK ^ 

OUT-OF-STATE 1_ 

ALL  COUNTIES  324 


Public 

Accom- 

Housing  modations  Education  Total 

3 12 

4 2 — — 15 

1 4^ 

1 — - 7_ 

3 ^ 

1 ^ 

2 4 


5 1 8 


1 6 

11  6 37 


n 1 — — 15 

— 2 


3 3 2 68 


1 


3 1 — — 7 

1 

156  60  26  566 
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Table  III 

Basis  of  Complaints  of  Alleged  Discrimination 


1966 

Public 

Employ- 

Accommo- 

Basis 

merit 

Housing 

dations 

Education 

Total 

Race  or 

Color  . . . 

193  ( 

60%) 

126  ( 

80%) 

54  ( 90%) 

25  ( 96%) 

398 

( 

71%) 

Religion  . 
National 

9 ( 

3%) 

1 ( 

1%) 

3 ( 5%) 

1 ( 4%) 

14 

( 

2%) 

Origin 

13  ( 

4%) 

1 ( 

1%) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( — ) 

14 

( 

2%) 

Age  

24  ( 

7%) 

0 ( 

- ) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

24 

( 

4%) 

Other  Dis- 

criminatory 
Acts  or 

Specifica- 
tions . . . 

85  ( 

26%) 

28  ( 

18%) 

3 ( 5%) 

0 ( - ) 

116 

( 

21%) 

Total  . 

324  (100%) 

156  (100%) 

60  (100%) 

26  (100%) 

566 

(100%) 

Cumulative  1956-1966 

Public 

Employ- 

Accommo- 

Basis 

merit 

Housing 

dations 

Education 

Total 

Race  or 

Color  . , . 

1,404  ( 

57%) 

655  ( 

78%) 

426  ( 93%) 

38  ( 74%) 

2,523 

( 

66%) 

Religion  . . . 
National 

129  ( 

5%) 

13  ( 

2%) 

11  ( 2%) 

2 ( 4%) 

155 

( 

4%) 

Origin 

212  ( 

9%) 

4 ( 

1%) 

4 ( 1%) 

1 ( 2%) 

221 

( 

6%) 

Age  

Other  Dis- 

429  ( 

17%) 

0 ( 

- ) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

429 

( 

11%) 

criminatory 
Acts  or 

Specifica- 
tions .... 

285  ( 

12%) 

163  ( 

19%) 

17  ( 4%) 

10  ( 20%) 

475 

( 

13%) 

Total  . 2,459  (100%)  835  (100%)  458  (100%)  51  (100%)  3,803  (100%) 
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Table  IV 
Respondents 


Cumulative 

1956-1966 


Respondent 

tyet) 

Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

EMPLOYMENT  

324 

2,459 

100% 

Employer  

268 

1,966 

80% 

Employment  Agency  

17 

194 

8% 

Union  

18 

105 

4% 

Newspaper  

17 

175 

7% 

Other  

5 

19 

1% 

HOUSING  

156 

835 

100% 

Owner  

76 

380 

45% 

Real  Estate  Agent  

60 

308 

37% 

Builder  

4 

61 

7% 

Mortgager  

6 

13 

2% 

Abettor  

1 

7 

1% 

Newspaper  . 

5 

41 

5% 

Other  

4 

25 

3% 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  . . 

60 

458 

100% 

Hotels  and  Motels  

1 

36 

8% 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places  

18 

155 

34% 

Retail  Stores  

1 

7 

1% 

Recreation  and  Amusement  Places  

11 

104 

23% 

Personal  Services  (Barber, 

beauty,  health,  etc.)  

11 

96 

21% 

Resorts  (hotels,  lodges,  etc.)  

3 

14 

3% 

Abettor  

0 

0 

— 

Misc.  (Newspapers,  periodicals,  other)  

15 

46 

10% 

EDUCATION  

26 

51 

100% 

College  and  University,  Private 

0 

1 

2% 

College  and  University,  Public  

0 

2 

4% 

Vocational,  Business  

0 

2 

4% 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Trade 

0 

7 

14% 

Other  

26 

39 

76% 
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Table  V-a:  Employment 
Type  of  Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 


Type  of  Respondent  Current  Tear  Cumulative 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act  1966  1956-1966 


EMPLOYER  268  1,970 

Illegal  Inquiry: 

Illegal  Pre-employment  Interview  0 7 

Application  Form  13  235 

Illegal  Order 0 61 

Illegal  Ad  42  ' 132 

Refusal  to  Hire  73  699 

Refusal  to  Promote  31  82 

Dismissal  68  455 

Conditions  of  Work 31  284 

Other  10  15 


UNION  18  104 

Membership  Withheld  1 26 

Grievance  13  52 

Other  Discrimination 4 26 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 17  193 

Refusal  to  Serve 0 9 

Refusal  to  Refer 10  130 

Illegal  Ad  2 10 

Illegal  Inquiry  0 0 

Accept  Illegal  Order 0 1 

Other  5 43 


NEWSPAPER:  Illegal  Ad  16  175 

Other  5 17 


EMPLOYMENT  TOTAL 324  2,459 
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Table  V-b;  Housing 
Type  of  Alleged  Discbiminatoby  Act 


Type  of  Respondent 
Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 


Current  Year  Cumulative 
1966  1956-1966 


OWNER  

Refusal  to  sell  or  Rent  

Refusal  to  Show 

Conditions  

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 
Other  


76 

58 

5 

3 

7 

3 


381 

247 

26 

15 

78 

15 


REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  60  307 

Refusal  to  Sell  or  Rent 41  199 

Refusal  to  Show 6 49 

Conditions  2 6 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 6 45 

Other 5 8 


MORTGAGOR-LENDER 6 14 

Refusal  to  Service  4 11 

Conditions  1 2 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 0 

Other  1 1 


BUILDER  4 61 

Refusal  to  Build  or  Sell  1 29 

Refusal  to  Show j 0 4 

Conditions  . 0 11 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 1 15 

Other 2 2 


NEWSPAPER  

5 

41 

ABETTOR  

1 

7 

OTHER  

4 

24 

HOUSING  TOTAL  

156 

835 
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Table  V-c:  Public  Accommodation's 
Alleged  Discrimixatory  Act 


Bespondent  Cumulative 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act  1966  1956-1966 


HOTELS,  MOTELS,  etc 1 36 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  0 29 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  0 4 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 1 2 

Other  0 1 


EATING  AND  DRINKING  PLACES  18  154 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  12  118 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  4 31 

Illegal  Inquiiy'  or  Specification 1 1 

Other  1 4 


RETAIL  STORES  1 7 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  1 5 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  0 2 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 0 0 

Other  0 0 


RECREATION  AND  AMUSEMENT  PLACES  11  103 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  3 78 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  2 16 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  2 3 

Other 4 6 


PERSONAL  SERVICES  (beauty,  barber,  health,  etc.)  .11  96 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  10  82 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  0 9 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  1 3 

Other  0 2 


RESORTS,  HOTELS  AND  LODGES  3 14 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  2 12 

Conditions  of  Acconunodation 0 0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 1 2 

Other 0 0 


OTHER  ( Newspaper,  Cemetery,  Abettor,  Schools,  etc. ) . . . 15  48 


PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  TOTAL 60  458 
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Table  V-d:  Education 
Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 


' , , , ,■ i ,i  ■ 

Respondent  Cumulative 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act  1966  1956-1966 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY,  PRIVATE  0 1 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 0 

Conditions  0 0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 0 

Other  0 1 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY,  PUBLIC  0 2 

Refusal  to  Admit 0 0 

Conditions  0 1 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 1 

Other  0 0 


VOCATIONAL,  BUSINESS  0 2 

Refusal  to  Admit 0 1 

Conditions  0 0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 1 

Other  0 0 


VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  TRADE  0 6 “ 

Refusal  to  Admit 0 1 

Conditions  0 2 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  . 0 2 

Other  0 1 


OTHER  (All  public  schools)  26  40 

Refusal  to  Admit 5 6 

Conditions  5 11 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 1 

Other  16  22 


EDUCATION  TOTAL  26  51 
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Table  VI 

Disposition  of  Cases  Closed  by  the  Commission 


Disposition 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accommo- 

dations 

Education  Total 

Unlawful 
Practice 
Found  and 
Adjusted  . . 

84  ( 28%) 

94  ( 56%) 

43  ( 56%) 

3 ( 25%)  224  ( 41%) 

Specific 

Charge 

Not 

Estab- 

lished 

. 176  ( 60%) 

56  ( 33%) 

18  ( 24%) 

9 ( 75%)  259  ( 47%) 

Lack  of 

Juris- 
diction . . . 

19  ( 6%) 

7 ( 4%) 

2 ( 3%) 

( — ) 28  ( 5%) 

Case 

With- 
drawn or 
Com- 
plainant 
Failed  to 
Proceed 

17  ( 6%) 

11  ( 7%) 

13  ( 17%) 

( — ) 41  ( 7%) 

Total  . . 

296  (100%) 

168  (100%) 

76  (100%) 

12  (100%)  552  (100%) 

Cumulative  1956-1966 

Disposition 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accommo- 

dations 

Education  Total 

Unlawful 
Practice 
Found  and 
Adjusted  . 

928  ( 40%) 

466  ( 60%) 

312  ( 72%) 

22  ( 61%)  1,728  ( 48%) 

Specific 

Charge 

Not 

Estab- 
lished . . . 

1,166  ( 50%) 

233  ( 30%) 

87  ( 20%) 

12  ( 33%)  1,498  ( 42%) 

Lack  of 

Juris- 

diction 

128  ( 5%) 

34  ( 5%) 

11  ( 3%) 

2 ( 6%)  175  ( 5%) 

Case 

With- 
drawn or 
Com- 
plainant 
Failed  to 
Proceed 

124  ( 5%) 

41  ( 5%) 

23  ( 5%) 

( — ) 187  ( 5%) 

Total 

2,346  (100%) 

774  (100%) 

433  (100%) 

36  (100%)  3,589  (100%) 
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Table  VII:  Complaints  Sustained  on  Basis  of 
Alleged  Discrimination  1956-1966 


TOTAL 

SUSTAINED 

(Excluding  cases  dismissed 
for  Jack  of  jurisdiction  or 

(Probable  cause 

found) 

Basis 

withdrawn) 

Number 

Per  Cent 

All  Cases  

2,839 

1,241 

44% 

Race  or  Color  . . . 

1,736 

506 

29% 

Religion  

121 

26 

21% 

National  Origin  . . 

140 

79 

56% 

Age  

420 

307 

73% 

Other 

422 

323 

77% 

Employment  . . . . 

2,048 

931 

45% 

Race  or  Color  . . . 

1,126 

285 

25% 

Religion 

105 

19 

18% 

National  Origin  . . 

131 

78 

60% 

Age  

420 

307 

73% 

Other  

266 

242 

91% 

Housing  

645 

199 

31% 

Race  or  Color  . . 

486 

130 

27% 

Religion 

10 

1 

10% 

National  Origin  . . 

8 

0 

— 

Other  

141 

68 

48% 

Public  Accommodation  ....  109  87  80% 

Race  or  Color 100  79  79% 

Religion  5 5 100% 

National  Origin 0 0 — 

Other  4 3 75% 


Education  37  24  65% 

Race  or  Color 24  12  50% 

Religion 1 1 100% 

National  Origin 1 1 100% 

Other  11  10  91^ 
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Table  VIII:  Hearings 

1966 


Public 

Employ-  Accommo-  Edu- 

ment  Housing  dations  cation  Total 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  2 7 2 0 11 

PRE-HEARING  CONFERENCES*  5 6 1 0 12 


• Pre-Hearing  Conferences  may  be  held  under  Section  102.06  of  the  Commission  Relations.  They 
represent  a final  effort,  at  the  Commission  level,  to  eliminate  an  unlawful  discriminatory  practice 
by  means  of  conference,  conciliation  and  i>ersuasion.  In  many  cases  they  result  iii  a successful 
adjustment  of  the  complaint  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  hold  a public  hearing. 


Table  IX:  Cases  Pending  or  Under  Investigation 
AT  THE  Conclusion  of  Report  Year 


1965  1966 


EMPLOYMENT  86  113 

HOUSING  73  61 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  41  25 

EDUCATION  1 15 


TOTAL  CASES  PENDING  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31  . . 201  214 
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Table  X:  Employment  Complaints  Filed  Alleging  Discriminatory 
Practices  According  to  Industry  of  Respondent  1956-1966 


No.  of 

Industry  Complaints 


MANUFACTURING  i 

APPAREL  AND  FINISHED  TEXTILE  99 

FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS  101  ^ 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  (Incl.  Petroleum  & 

Plastic  Prod.)  78 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY,  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  113 

METAL  AND  FABRICATED  METAL  PRODUCTS  329 

OTHER  MANUFACTURING 150 


MANUFACTURING  TOTAL  870 

NON-MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  36 

RETAIL  TRADE  220 

TRANSPORTATION  94 

COMMUNICATIONS  247 

HOTELS  17 

RESTAURANTS  33 

FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE  85 

HOSPITALS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  (excl.  Government  Institution ) 116 

CONSTRUCTION  69 

*GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  (State  and  local)  293 

* “MISCELLANEOUS  (other  service-rendering  agencies)  279 

NOT  APPLICABLE  OR  NOT  AVAILABLE 100 

NON-MANUFACTURING  TOTAL  1,589 

MANUFACTURING  & NON-MANUFACTURING  TOTAL  2,459 


* Includes  cases  filed  against  public  employment  agencies. 

**  Includes  cases  filed  against  private  employment  agencies  and  cases  filed  against  Unions. 
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Table  XI:  Employment  Complaints  Filed  Alleging  Discriminatory 
Practices  According  to  the  Job  Involved  1956-1966 


Code 

Occupational  Family 

Types  of  Jobs  Titles 

Number  of 
Complaints 

0-0 

thru 

0-9 

Professional, 

Semi-Professional  or 
Managerial  Jobs 

Doctor,  Engineer,  Teacher, 
Placement  Interviewer,  Office 
Manager,  Housing  Consultant, 
Pilot,  Reporter,  Writer,  Artist, 
Registered  Nurse,  Professor, 
Draftsman,  Performer,  etc. 

314 

1-0 

thru 

1-4 

Clerical  Workers  and 
Secretaries 

Stenographer,  Ediphone  Opera- 
tor, Dispatcher,  Clerk  Typist, 
Cashier,  Telephone  Operator, 
Mail  Clerk,  Key-Punch  Opera- 
tor, Bookkeeper,  Receptionist, 
Teller,  Stock  Clerk,  File  Clerk, 
Clerk,  etc. 

386 

1-5 

thru 

1-9 

Salesmen  and 

Sales  Clerks 

Most  Types  of  Salesmen,  Sales 
Clerk,  and  Other  Customer  Ser- 
vice Work,  etc. 

181 

2-0 

thru 

2-9 

Service  Workers 

Cook,  Waitress,  Maid,  Porter, 
Hairdresser,  Barber,  Guide, 
Elevator  Operator,  Matron, 
Hostess,  Bellboy,  Policeman, 
Fireman,  Detective,  Janitor,  etc. 

261 

4- 0 
thru 

5- 9 

Skilled  Craftsmen 
and  Foremen 

Machinist,  Steamfitter,  Railroad 
Fireman,  Baker,  Bricklayer,  Ma- 
son, Carpenter,  Painter,  Elec- 
trician, Pattern  Maker,  Core 
Maker,  Mechanic,  Cutter,  Knit- 
ter, etc. 

211 

6-0 

thru 

7-9 

Semi-Skilled  Workers 
and  Operatives 

Apprentice,  Truck  Driver, 
Painter,  Helper,  Seaman,  As- 
sembler, Metal  Machine  Opera- 
tors, Pressers,  Hand  and  Ma- 
chine Sewers,  Routeman, 
Grinder  Inspector,  Polisher,  etc. 

314 

8-0 

thru 

9-9 

Unskilled  Workers 

Laborer,  Chainman,  Vehicle 
Loaders,  Packers,  Press  Feeders, 
Baggers,  Helpers,  and  Other 
Elemental  Type  Workers. 

319 

Other 

— Occupation  Not 

Applicable  or  Not 

Available 

( This  Category  Includes  any 
General  Allegations,  Such  As 
Newspaper  Ads  or  Employment 
Application  Forms  Which  Re- 
late To  Two  Or  More  Jobs.) 

473 

TOTAL 

2,459 
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APPENDIX  II 


CENTRE  COUNTY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Chairman: 

Dr.  Glen  L.  Musser 

John  G.  O’Gonnor 

Secretary: 

Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Wilson 

“Rt.  Rev.  Msgr,  Thomas  J.  O’Sl 

Milton  J.  Bergstein 

Dr.  Hans  A.  Panofsky 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Bernreuter 

Richard  Sharp,  Esq. 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Gramer 

Leroy  G.  Smith 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Davis 

Benjamin  Swanson 

Rev.  Egbert  H.  Donovan 

Rev.  Jacob  B.  Wagner 

Rabbi  Norman  T.  Goldberg 
Rev.  Luther  H.  Harshbarger 

Dr.  Harold  B.  Zipser 

* Resigned. 

JOHNSTOWN  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Chairman: 

B.  T.  DuPont 

Saul  GriflBn 

Secretary: 

Mrs.  Walter  Leidig 

John  D.  Hesselbein 

Edward  B.  Austin 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Hudson 

John  M.  Ayres,  Esq. 

Dr.  Burrell  K.  Johnson 

Leonard  J.  Black 

Harold  Kaminsky,  Esq. 

“Harvey  V.  Bowers 

“Rev.  Victor  S.  Koontz 

Charles  E.  Boyer 

Mrs.  R.  Brett  Kranich 

i 

*“W.  Louis  Coppersmith,  Esq. 

Miss  Betty  Medsger 

Herschel  B.  Donald 

Dr.  George  Regis  Walter 

Rev.  John  D.  Ellis 

Rabbi  Leonard  Winograd  | 

Rev.  Linford  F.  Greinader 

Mrs.  Ann  Wright 

“ Resigned. 

®“  Term  Expired. 
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McKeesport  advisory  council 


Chairman:  Vacant 

* “Maurice  L.  Kessler,  Esq. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Edith  Scheiner 

Rev.  W.  B.  Meekins 

Robert  Byrd 

Boyd  Newell 

Mrs.  Celeste  Cooper 

“Joseph  Odorcich 

Rev.  William  Filbern 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Tate 

Rabbi  Sidney  Goldstein 

“Rev.  Bruce  Thielemann 

M.  Peter  Jackson 

* Rpsifrnpd- 

Term  Expired. 


YORK  ADVISORY 

COUNCIL 

Chairman:  Richard  Coesens 

Hon.  Richard  Kohler 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Leader 

“Mrs.  William  S.  McClellan 

Dr.  Woodrow  Brown 

Elliott  Miller 

Edward  Clinch 

“Maurice  Peters, 

Rabbi  Eli  Cooper 

Horace  Ports,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Dean 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Ramage 

Francis  Grady 

“Clair  Tozer 

Albert  L.  Hydeman,  Jr. 

Carlton  D.  Trotman 

Msgr.  Harold  E.  Keller 

B.  A.  Wagner 

Rev.  Irvin  Kittrell 

“Rev.  Morris  Zumbrun 

Rev.  Richard  C.  Klick 

* Resigned. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Raymond  P.  Shafeb,  Governor 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

William  J.  Hart,  Secretary 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  COMMISSION 
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The  Honorable  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
Governor,  Commonv;ealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Honorable  Members  of  the  General  Assembly 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Sirs : 


We  are  pleased  to  submit  to  you  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act.  We  hope  our  report  contributes 
to  knowledge  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Commission  during  the 
past  year,  and  deepens  understanding  of  the  serious  racial  crisis 
in  which  our  Commonwealth  and  the  nation  is  involved. 


Respectfully, 


Harry  Boyer 
Chairman 
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The  year  1967  was  one  of  wifespr^ra  diGorcItr  and  crisis  in  America. 

In  the  midst  cf  this  rwiriiag  discord  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission 
worked  with  increased  energy  and  ccnciittrac.nt.  to  help  Pennsylvanians  build  the  kind 
of  society  in  which  all  men  and  women  can  enjoy  basic  human  dignity  and  jobs  that 
enable  them  to  provide  their  families  with  adequate  housing  and  education. 

In  the  activity  of  adjusting  complaints  of  discrimination  in  employment, 
housing,  public  accommodations  and  education,  the  Commission  sp  eded 
up  the  investigation  and  conciliation  of  cases,  and,  by  the  year’s  end,  had  reduced 
its  backlog  of  pending  cases  to  the  lowest  level  in  five  years.  The  Commission 
also  moved  more  swiftly  to  public  hearings  in  the  seven  cases  in  which  it  was 
unable  to  obtain  a satisfactory  adiustment  by  informal  processes,  and  was  successful 
In  obtaining  court  imposition  of  a fine  on  a barber  who  refused  to  obey  its  order 
to  provide  equal  service  to  Negro  American  and  African  students. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Commission  also  reflected  a new  emphasis  on 
making  meaningful  changes  NOW. 

Affirmative  action  projects  in  employment  were  stepped  up  in  number  and 
effectiveness  and  a set  of  guidelines  for  employment  testing  were  prepared  and 
distributed  to  employers  to  help  insure  that  inadequate  selection  procedures  do 
not  cause  the  rejection  of  capable  minority  group  workers. 

The  Commission  promoted  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  local  human 
relations  councils,  and  formed  a new  advisory  council  to  the  Commission  in  Blair 
County, 

An  unprecedented  amount  of  staff  t'  e was  applied  to  tension  control  efforts 
in  virtually  every  area  of  the  state,  to  help  resolve  problems  and  obtain  justice 
by  non-violent  means. 
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The  year  1967  also  I'/as  significant  in  terms  of  strengthened  powers  for  the 
Commission,  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Commission  has 
authority  to  order  school  districts  to  desegregate  their  schools.  The  housing 
provisions  of  the  Human  Relations  Act  were  strengthened  and  broadened  to  cover 
all  housing  sales.  The  Governor’s  Code  of  Fair  Practices  placed  new  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  to  help  guarantee  absolute  fairness  to  all  citizens 
in  the  activities  of  all  agencies  of  state  government. 

In  a time  of  crisis,  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission  worked  to 
help  build  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

fJIDENING  INFLUENCE 

The  role  of  the  Commission  in  helping  to  assure  non-discrimination  in  all 
phases  of  state  government  operation  was  broadened  in  April  when  Governor  Raymond 
Po  Shafer  signed  a revised  and  strengthened  Governor’s  Code  of  Fair  Practices, 

The  Code  directs  all  agencies  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor 
to  cooperate  mth  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  In 
addition,  the  Governor’s  Council  for  Human  Services  threw  its  x-reight  behind  the 
Commission  effort,  urging  all  Departments,  Boards  and  Commissions  to  move 
positively  on  the  program.  The  Commission  assisted  the  Governor’s  Office  in 
printing  and  distributing  copies  of  the  Code,  which  were  sent  to  local  government 
officials,  school  boards  and  municipal  authorities,  in  addition  to  state  agencies. 

The  Commission  completed  its  Third  Survey  of  Non-l/hite  Employes  in  State 
Government  in  Pennsylvania,  and  distributed  a report  on  the  results.  The  survey 
provided  state  agencies  with  a yardstick  for  measuring  progress  in  the  field  of 
state  employment  for  minority  group  persons. 

The  Commission  cooperated  with  the  Governor’s  Branch  Offices  in  handling 
citizen  questions  and  complaints  relating  to  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry,  age 
or  national  origin.  It  worked  with  other  state  agencies  in  helping  to  assure  the 
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success  of  Model  Cities  programs  in  Pennsylvania  and  it  served  with  the  Governor’s 
Task  Force  on  Housing. 

At  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Federal-State  Relations  in  March,  the 
Commission's  Executive  Director  urged  a coordinating  role  for  the  Commission  in 
a variety  of  federal- state  anti-discrimination  activities,  but  stressed  that  all 
agencies  retain  individual  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  state's  anti- 
discrimination  policy.  In  October  an  agreement  v?as  reached  between  the  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
providing  for  cooperation  in  handling  problems  which  arise  in  federally-financed 
projects  in  the  school  and  community. 

In  November  the  Commission  took  part  in  a meeting  with  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Educational  Equality  League  of 
Philadelphia,  to 'explore  facets  of  the  Commission's  new  authority  to  eliminate 
racial  imbalance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

The  Commission  also  wrked  with  the  Governor's  Council  on  Children  and  Youth 
in  working  tox^rd  a national  conference  on  the  topic.  It  helped  the  Insurance 
Department  with  plans  to  require  Insurance  salesmen  to  have  a knowledge  of  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act.  The  Commission 
also  assisted  the  State  Police  in  getting  speaking  engagements  before  minority 
group  audiences  as  part  of  the  agency's  job  recruiting  program.  The  Commission's 
role  in  helping  with  the  training  of  state  correctional  officers  was  described  in 
an  article  in  the  Spring  1967  Quarterly  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Probation,  Parole  and  Correction. 

Membership  of  the  Commission  was  diminished  in  1967  with  the  death  of 
Samuel  H.  Daroff  of  Philadelphia,  an  original  appointee  to  the  Commission,  and  with  the 
resignation  of  Theodore  R.  Robb,  who  accepted  employment  with  the  Commonwealth.  Death 
also  claimed  a former  Commission  member,  Charles  R.  Brox«m  of  Hollidaysburg. 
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Commission • s personnel  committee  was  reconstituted  during  the  year,  with 
the  appointment  of  Chairman  Harry  Boyer  and  Commissioners  Edward  M,  Green  and 
Rev*  Arnold  D,  Neam  as  members,  and  Executive  Director  Elliott  M,  Shirk  as  a 
member  ex  officio. 

The  Commission's  annual  staff  training  seminar  in  1967  was  devoted  to  study 
and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  action  research  method  of  problem  solving.  The 
training  v;as  directed  by  Charles  Leeds,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Ilanagement 
Development  Laboratory  at  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 

Acknowledgment  of  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Erie 
Commissions  on  Human  Relations  is  mentioned  here  with  appreciation.  Programs 
that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Commission 
are  conducted  by  these  city  commissions  in  terms  of  formal  work  agreements 
between  the  agencies,  thus  relieving  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  to  perform 
more  adequately  in  areas  which  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  any  other 
governmental  service  in  the  field  of  human  relations.  The  coordinated  activities 
of  the  state  and  city  commissions  have  accomplished  much  which  othend.se  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

In  order  to  pool  knowledge  and  share  experiences  with  other  anti-discrimination 
agencies,  the  Commission  became  a charter  member  of  the  new  International  Association 
of  Official  Human  Rights  Agencies,  The  Association,  which  succeeded  the  National 
Conference  for  Human  Rights,  is  a voluntary  nonpolitical  organization  composed  of 
the  official  governmental  human  rights  agencies  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Joseph  X,  Yaffe,  Esq,,  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission,  was  elected  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  new  organization. 

Following  the  passage  of  important  amendments  to  the  Human  Relations  Act  in 
the  1967  Session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Commission  reviewed  the  need  for  additional 
laws  and  adopted  a new  set  of  legislative  recommendations,  which  are  set  forth  below, 
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Legislative  Recongnendatlons 

The  Conmiission  urged  the  Governor  and  Hembers  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  enactment  of  the  following  amendments  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Human  Pvelations  Act  during  the  1967  and  1968  Sessions  of  the 
Legislature : 

1.  Deletion  of  the  language  ",  . , if  the  individual  is  the  best  able  and 
most  competent  to  perform  the  services  required"  from  Section  5(a)  of 
the  Act* 

2.  Specific  authority  for  the  Commission  to  deal  with  racial  imbalance  in 
public  schools* 

3.  Permitting  appeals  from  a Commission  order  to  either  the  Commonwealth  Court 
or  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  the  hearing  takes 
place, 

4.  Elimination  of  the  present  exemption  of  the  rental  of  owner- occupied  homes. 

5.  A more  strongly- worded  amendment  than  that  enacted  during  1967  (H.B.  1513, 
Act  No.  190)  to  deal  with  cases  where  Commission  orders  are  entered  against 
persons  operating  under  a license  granted  hy  the  Commom^ealth^ 

6*  Declaring  as  unlawful  discriminatory  practices  on  the  part  of  any 

real  estate  broker  the  same  provisions  as  are  set  forth  in  H.B.  1513,  Act 
No.  192,  which  amended  the  Real  Estate  Brokers  License  Act  of  1929. 

7,  Empowering  the  Commission  to  use  subpoenas  during  the  investigation  of 
ccHDplaints, 

8*  Substitution  of  the  word  "orders"  for  "recommendations"  in  the  recent 
amendment  (H.B.  1516,  Act  No.  191)  permitting  the  Commission  to  conduct 
investigatory  hearings  to  deal  with  racial  crises. 

9.  Establishing  the  Commission  as  an  independent  agency. 

10,  Making  it  mandatory,  upon  the  filing  of  affidavits  as  to  probable  cause 
and  necessity,  for  a court  to  grant  an  ex  parte  preliminary  injunction 
in  a housing  case. 

. Increasing  employment  coverage  to  all  employers  and  to  agricultural  workers. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


A massive  program  of  community  service  xras  carried  on  during  the  past  year* 
Commission  staff  initiated  action  and  responded  to  requests  for  help  from  nearly 
every  section  of  the  Commonwealth,  The  goal  of  this  work  was  to  help  residents 
of  each  community  to  understand  and  to  deal  constructively  with  tensions  and 
problems  related  to  racial  discrimination. 

Many  communities  formed  public  and  private  human  relations  councils  to  deal 
with  such  problems.  In  nearly  all  Instances,  the  Commission  was  asked  to  provide 
information  and  assistance  to  these  groups  in  organizing  and  planning  a program. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  individual  requests,  the  Commission  held  a 
statewide  workshop  May  4 for  all  local  human  relations  councils.  Representatives 
from  47  agencies  attended  the  workshop,  exchanging  information  on  how  various 
problems  were  handled  successfully  in  their  communities. 

The  Commission  also  carried  out  a recommendation  of  this  workshop  by  arranging 
for  regional  xjorkshops  to  permit  a larger  participation  of  council  members 
throughout  the  state.  These  meetings  wer6  held  at  Bryn  Mav/r  and  Pittsburgh  in 
November  and  were  planned  for  Altoona  and  heading  early  in  1968, 

Better  control  over  this  important  part  of  the  Commission's  program  was 
achieved  in  1967  through  the  establisliment  of  the  Division  of  Community  Services, 
The  supervision  of  this  work  formerly  was  done  by  the  Division  of  Education,  which 
continues  to  handle  all  programs  related  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  and  other  places  of  higher  learning. 

The  following  brief  description  of  programs  in  the  Division  of  Conmunity 
Services  will  illustrate  their  nature  and  extent* 

Advisory  Councils 

One  type  of  local  human  relations  agency  is  the  advisory  council  formed  by 
the  Commission.  The  advisory  council  informs  local  citizens  about  the  protection 
and  services  offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act,  and  advises 
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Conjnission  staff  on  programs  that  would  be  effective  in  creating  equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  community.  Some  of  the  major  activities  of  each  of  the  five 
advisory  councils  in  Pennsylvania  is  set  forth  here.  Membership  of  the  councils 
is  contained  in  the  Appendix,  of  this  report. 

Blair  County 

The  Blair  County  Advisory  Council  was  established  in  October,  The  council, 
which  will  serve  residents  of  Altoona  and  other  parts  of  Blair  County,  used  its 
meetings  during  the  remaiiuier  of  the  year  to  organize,  form  committees  and  plan 
program. 

Centre  County 

The  Centre  County  Advisory  Council  is  composed  of  members  representing  the 
campus  of  Pennsylvania  Stat£  University,  the  town  of  State  College  and  other 
communities  in  the  county.  The  council  attempted  during  the  year  to  strengthen 
its  ties  with  student  social  action  groups  on  the  campus  of  the  university,  in 
order  to  improve  its  effectiveness  in  this  area, 

Johnstown 

The  JohixsiSowft  Ad'tfisajy  Council  concentrated  its  attention  in  1967  on  problems 
related  to  education.  The  school  committee  of  the  council  helped  in  a program  to 
provide  scholarship  information,  to  students  at  Johnstown  High  School.  The  council, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  local  branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  presented  to  the  Conanission  a request  for  a school 
survey  to  be  conducted  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Members  of  the  council 
previewed  a new  film  in  the  Commission's  film  library,  "A  Time  for  Burning,"  as 
part  of  their  program  of  providing  speakers  and  films  to  Interested  groups  in  the 
Johnstown  area, 

McKeesport 

McKeesport  Advisory  Council  helped  to  carry  out  recommendations  of  the  Commission's 
school  survey  made  the  previous  year.  It  helped  recruit  more  Negroes  for  the  school's 
adult  education  program,  encouraged  a record  number  of  Negro  parents  to  take  part 
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in  the  school's  Parent-Student  Higher  Education  Night,  sponsored  a series  of  prograras 
on  two  local  radio  stations,  encouraged  Negro  students  to  take  part  in  a ’’Native  Sen  ’ 
program  sponsored  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  helped  to  secure  scholarship 
aid  for  at  least  six  students  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  helped.  The  council 
also  urged  the  city  to  enforce  its  housing  codes,  planned  a pro'’ect  to  work  with  the 
federal  office  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  maintaining  integrated  neighborhood 
and  formed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  reduce  community  tensions  during  the  summer  months. 

York  County 

The  York  County  Advisory  Council  concentrated  much  of  its  effort  in  the  field 
of  education.  The  council  encouraged  and  assisted  the  York  School  System  in  the 
formation  of  human  relations  committees  in  each  school,  and  made  plans  to  circulate 
films  and  videotapes  for  the  use  of  teachers  on  these  committees,  and  for  the  use 
of  units  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  council  also  adopted  a plan  to 
publicize  home  buyer  information  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a fair  housing 
listing  service,  and  helped  to  sponsor  a local  race  relations  workshop  on  December  9 
which  attracted  an  audience  of  400  persons. 

Local  Human  Relations  Councils 

A vast  amount  of  constructive  activity  was  carried  out  by  the  50  or  more  local 
human  relations  councils  not  affiliated  with  the  Commission  in  any  official  capacity. 
Hox^?ever,  the  staff  of  the  Commission  gave  consultative  assistance  to  nearly  all  of 
these  councils  in  their  efforts  to  provide  grass-roots  solutions  to  problems  of 
discrimination  and  segregation.  The  members  of  these  local  human  relations  councils 
serve  voluntarily  and  without  any  compensation,  and  often  at  the  risk  of  displeasing 
some  persons  in  their  communities  with  whom  they  have  business  relationships. 

A major  goal  of  the  Commission's  liay  4 conference  with  representatives  of 
these  local  human  relations  councils  was  to  encourage  local  initiative  in  meeting 
and  solving  human  relations  problems  at  the  community  level.  A second  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  provide  a forum  for  the  exchange  of  effective  techniques  for 
changing  practices  that  result  in  unequal  opportunities  for  Negroes  and  other 
minority  group  citizens. 
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Among  the  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  Conunission  staff  gave  consultative 
assistance  to  local  human  relations  councilSj  government,  business,  church  and 
civic  leaders  were  the  following: 

- Residents  of  a small  town  feared  and  opposed  the  establishment  of  a state 
youth  development  center  because  many  of  its  trainees  would  be  Negroes. 

- A county  health  department  faced  emotional  issues  connected  vrlth  a sewage 
problem  in  a predominantly  Negro  area. 

-Location  of  a new  public  housing  project  and  the  lack  of  Negroes  on  a local 
police  force  caused  ill-feeling  in  a community. 

- A local  industrial  firm  wanted  help  in  developing  a job  motivation  program 
for  Grade  6 pupils  of  the  area, 

_ Some  150  Negro  families  faced  immediate  eviction  from  their  homes,  with  no 
place  to  go,  when  a community  decided  to  fully  enforce  its  housing  code. 

- A university  requested  help  in  establishing  a project  to  work  with  the 
disadvantaged  youth  of  a community. 

- Help  in  developing  an  in-service  training  program  for  net^  staff  members 
x-Tas  requested  by  ‘■he  personnel  director  of  a large  hospital. 

- The  Commission  helped  to  expedite  delivery  of  a $90,000  federal  grant  for 

a summer  recreation  program,  which  was  credited  with  reducing  tension  after  summer 
disorders  in  a community. 

- llayors,  township  supervisors  and  police  officials  of  several  municipalities 
in  an  area  met  with  Commission  staff  to  discuss  methods  of  reducing  tension. 

In  more  than  a dozen  communities  local  of ficials--usually  the  mayor-- took 
the  lead  in  appointing  committees  to  sponsor  local  race  relations  workshops  promoted 
by  the  Commission.  These  sessions  represented  a community's  attempt  to  face  up  to 
its  race  relations  problems  and  to  set  up  procedures  for  dealing  constructively 
with  these  problems.  Communities  in  which  such  workshops  were  held  in  1967  and 
the  attendance  at  each  was  as  follows: 
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Braddock 

250 

Norristown 

120 

Canonsburg 

140 

Scranton 

415 

Chambersburg 

ISO 

Uniontown 

95 

Clairton 

225 

Washington 

140 

Lancaster 

410 

Wilkes-Barre 

400 

McKeesport 

200 

York 

400 

Monessen 

250 

TOTAL 

3,225 

Another  t5rpe  of  consultative  assistance  was  provided  in  connection  with 
police-conununity  relations  training.  Staff  of  the  Commission  helped  to  advise 
the  new  Department  on  Law  Enforcement  of  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  concerning 
the  content  and  format  of  a police- community  relations  institute  planned  by  the 
Department  for  early  1968, 

Affirmative  Action  Projects 

Affirmative  action  projects  in  employment  and  places  of  public  accommodation 
were  directed  by  the  Division  of  Community  Services.  In  these  efforts,  some  of 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  initiating  remedial  action  is  placed  upon  employers 
and  others,  who  are  persuaded  to  make  changes  in  their  recruiting,  hiring  and  placement 
policies  so  that  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the  Human  Relations  Act  is 
carried  out.  Information  concerning  these  projects  is  listed  in  this  report  under 
the  headings  "Employment”  and  "Public  Accommodations,"  Similarly,  affirmative 
action  projects  directed  by  the  Housing  Division  are  listed  in  this  report  under 
the  heading  "Housing," 

Speaking  Engagements,  Film  Showings 

i'embers  of  the  Commission  staff  spoke  during  the  year  to  a total  of  333 
organizations,  reaching  a total  audience  of  15,361  persons.  In  addition,  there 
were  201  showings  of  Commission  films,  which  were  attended  by  a total  of  14,489  persons. 
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EDUCATION 


A decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  Commission's 
authority  to  order  school  districts  to  end  racial  imbalance  made  19f7  a banner 
year  ard  a turning  point  in  the  area  of  education. 

The  decision  came  September  26  in  the  Commission's  Chester  School  District 
case.  The  Court,  reversing  earlier  rulings  by  Commonwealth  Court  and  the  Pennsylvani 
Superlcr  Court,  said  the  Commission  did  have  a right  to  order  Chester  School  Board 
to  desegregate  five  elementary  schools  and  a junior  high  school  whose  enrollm.ents 
ti7ere  either  all-Negro  or  substantially  all-Negro.  The  Court  ruled  that  education 
offered  in  racially- imbalanced  public  schools  is  discriminatory,  whether  brought 
about  intentionally,  or  by  defacto  segregation. 

On  October  17  the  Commission  amended  its  1964  order  against  Chester  School 
District  to  require  the  board  to  submit  an  effective  plan  of  desegregation  for  the 
approval  of  the  Commission  by  December  19,  1967,  The  plan  was  submitted,  but 
its  review  was  continued  into  1968. 

The  Commission  met  on  November  2 with  top  officials  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  consider  action  to  bring  an  early  end  to  racial  imbalance  in  public 
schools  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

To  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  in  eliminating  racially- 
imbalanced  schools,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  offered  to  make  an 
immediate  census  to  determine  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body  in  each 
school  building  in  every  school  district  of  the  state.  The  Department  also  directed 
local  school  districts  to  include  in  their  long-range  comprehensive  plans  a section 
on  the  affect  these  plans  will  have  on  racial  integration. 

The  Commission  also  stepped  up  efforts  to  improve  intergroup  education  in  all 
schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

Forty-two  of  the  57  first  and  second-class  school  districts  in  the  state  were 
represented  at  the  Commission- sponsored  Pennsylvania  School  Administrators  Seminar 
on  Human  Relations  Education,  held  Ilay  22-25  at  Allenberry,  Participants  discussed 
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the  problem  of  racial  isolation  in  the  public  schools,  and  analyzed  a successful 
project  in  which  Negro  pupils  from  Boston  schools  were  transferred  to  seven  suburban 
school  districts  in  Massachusetts# 

Commission  staff  also  participated  in  the  Kjtztown  State  College  Human  Relations 
Workshop,  gave  human  relations  training  to  six  groups  of  counselors  taking  graduate 
study  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  , and  discussed  with  the  Pennsylvania  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Agency  procedures  for  helping  Negro  students  and  parents  to 
apply  for  state  scholarship  aid. 

In  other  action  in  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  Commission  staff  conducted  a 
school  survey  in  Avon  Grove,  spoke  to  four  classes  at  Bethlehem  High  School,  served 
as  a consultant  for  a human  relations  education  teacher  vjorkshop  in  Allentown,  spoke 
to  six  classes  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  Allentotm,  gave  talks  on  Negro  history 
and  consulted  with  school  officials,  Parent-Teacher  Association  officers  and  civic 
groups  on  a wide  variety  of  problems  related  to  intergroup  education. 

Charges  of  unfairness  against  Negro  students  in  the  selection  of  cheerleaders 
and  majorettes  arose  in  several  school  districts.  One  of  the  most  revealing  of 
these  cases  involved  a Negro  girl  who  tried  out  for  a cheerleader  position  after 
10  years  of  training  in  all  types  of  dancing.  Although  she  and  two  other  Negro 
girls  were  among  10  semi-finalists,  all  of  the  Negro  girls  were  eliminated  and  five 
white  girls  were  chosen  as  cheerleaders.  Investigation  disclosed  that  the 
complainant  was  dropped  from  fifth  place  to  seventh  place  in  the  finals  because 
of  the  scoring  of  one  of  the  judges,  a white  teacher  whose  manner  of  scoring  was 
not  consistent  with  the  other  judges.  This  judge,  who  had  given  one  white  contestant 
5 points  in  the  semi-finals,  graded  the  same  contestant  20  points  in  the  finals, 
which  eliminated  the  complainant,  to  x^hom  she  had  given  6 points.  The  tally  sheet 
of  this  judge  also  had  been  erased  and  changed,  x^hich  vjas  not  true  of  the  tally 
sheets  of  the  other  judges.  In  the  next  selection  of  cheerleaders  at  the  school, 
both  the  complainant  and  another  Negro  girl  were  chosen  for  the  cheerleading  squad. 
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In  the  area  of  higher  education,  the  Commission  and  a unit  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  planned  follow-up  action  on  the  goals  of  the  Higher  Education 
Invitational  Conference  on  Intergroup  Relations,  which  was  held  the  previous  year. 

In  December  letters  x^ere  sent  to  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state  to  determir 
what  further  progress  had  been  made  in  relation  to  Pennsylvania’s  Fair  Educational 
Opportunities  law.  In  a related  action,  the  Commission  began  a study  of  the  racial 
practices  of  college  fraternal  groups  by  TTriting  for  copies  of  the  constitutions  and 
bylavjs  of  61  national  fraternities  and  32  national  sororities,  and  a list  of  their 
chapters  in  Pennsylvania.  This  study  still  \>7as  underway  at  the  year’s  end. 

The  Commission  also  conducted  a teacher  placement  survey  at  Cheyney  and  IJest 
Chester  State  Colleges  to  determine  the  effect  of  these  placements  on  the  integration 
of  school  faculties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

HOUSING 

Dramatic  progress  in  the  field  of  housing  x^as  achieved  in  1967.  This  came 
in  several  areas. 

Late  in  the  year  the  Legislature  adopted  a series  of  amendments  which  transformed 
Pennsylvania’s  Fair  Housing  Law  into  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  nation.  The  law 
was  broadened  to  cover  all  sales  of  housing  in  the  state,  and  the  provision  for 
injunctions  in  housing  cases  was  strengthened.  Also  of  great  significance  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Real  Estate  Brokers  License  Act  which  authorizes  the  State  Real 
Estate  Commission  to  suspend  or  revoke  licenses  of  brokers  for  a variety  of 
discriminatory  practices. 

Another  landmark  in  the  progress  of  civil  rights  in  Pennsylvania  occurred  when 
Commonwealth  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  housing  provisions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act,  The  question  of  constitutionality  had  been  raised 
in  a nvimber  of  other  cases,  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  issue  had  been  dealt 
with  directly  by  a court.  The  ruling  in  the  case  upheld  a Commission  order  directing 
Kenneth  J,  Huber  and  Charles  W.  Huber  to  rent  a house  to  James  C,  and  Gearldine  H, 
Sampson. 
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Many  residents  of  the  state  used  the  compliance  provisions  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Law  to  buy  or  rent  housing  which  they  had  been  denied  because  of  racial  discrimination 
Following  are  some  examples; 

Apartment  Rental 

Charge;  A Negro  couple  was  refused  the  rental  of  a two-bedroom  apartment 
because  of  th^ir  race. 

Excuse;  "The  apartment  is  rented  already." 

Truth;  IJhite  members  of  a fair  housing  council  were  told  the  apartment  was 
available  and  were  permitted  to  make  a deposit  for  the  rental  of  the 
apartment.  The  owner  said  his  discrimination  was  based  on  his  fear 
of  losing  white  tenants. 

Action;  The  apartment  was  offered  to  the  Negro  couple,  who  leased  and  occupied 
it  without  further  incident. 

Sale  of  Lot 

Charge;  A Negro  family  was  refused  the  purchase  of  a lot  in  a suburban 
housing  development  because  of  race. 

Excuse;  The  lot  already  was  sold. 

Truth;  Records  showed  the  lot  still  was  available  for  purchase.  It  vras 
offered  to  white  members  of  a fair  housing  council.  The  Negro 
family's  application  had  been  accepted  by  the  agent,  but  refused 
by  the  owner. 

Action;  The  lot  was  offered  to  and  purchased  by  the  Negro  family. 

Purchase  of  House 

Charge;  A real  estate  agent  refused  to  shov7  or  sell  a house  to  a Negro 
homeseeUer  because  of  his  race. 

Truth;  The  discriminatory  practices  of  the  real  estate  agent  were  unknown 
to  and  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  owner. 

Action;  The  house  was  sold  to  the  complainant  who  moved  in  v/ithout  any 
further  difficulty. 
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Apartment  Denied 


Charge : 


Truth; 


Action ; 


Charge ; 

Excuse ; 
Truth; 

Action; 

Charge ; 

Excuse ; 

Truth; 


Action; 


Charge ; 


A Negro  said  he  was  refused  the  occupancy  of  an  apartment  after 
he  paid  a deposit  and  rent  in  advance,  because  of  his  race. 

The  building  superintendent  admitted  the  rental  agent  instructed 
him  to  discourage  the  complainant  from  moving  in  by  showing  him  the 
x7orst  of  txjo  available  apartments — a unit  located  in  the  basement 
and  in  a state  of  disrepair. 

The  other  apartment  was  rented  to  the  complainant,  who  moved  in 
xrith  no  further  delay. 

Rental  of  Apartment 

A Negro  professional  woman  was  refused  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
three  apartments  because  of  her  race. 

Only  one  apartment  is  available  and  it  is  "partly  promised," 

Three  apartments  were  available  and  \<rere  shown  and  offered  to  a 
white  tester. 

The  Negro  iiroraan  rented  her  choice  of  the  available  apartments. 

Vacant  Apartment 

The  rental  of  a vacant  apartment  was  refused  to  a Negro  man 
because  of  his  race. 

A $10  deposit  already  had  been  received  from  another  interested 
person. 

The  owner  refused  to  name  the  other  person  or  to  produce  any 
receipt  records.  In  addition,  he  showed  the  apartment  and  offered 
it  for  rent  to  a white  person. 

The  oxmer  offered  to  rent  the  apartment  to  the  complainant,  who 
found  that  it  did  not  meet  his  needs.  However,  the  apartment  was 
rented  to  another  Negro, 

Interracial  Couple 

A Negro  man  and  his  wife  were  refused  the  rental  of  an 
apartment  because  of  the  husband's  race. 
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Excuse:  The  owner  said  he  could  not  rent  the  apartment  to  a "mixed  couple." 

Truth:  A Negro  couple  who  applied  the  same  day  were  told  the  apartment  vms 
rented,  but  a white  couple  who  followed  them  x<rere  told  the  apartment 
still  was  available. 

Action:  The  apartment  was  rented  and  occupied  by  the  interracial  couple 
without  incident. 

Children  Blamed 

Charge:  A Negro  couple  was  refused  the  rental  of  an  apartment  because  of 
their  race. 

Excuse:  "The  apartment  is  rented." 

Truth;  A white  tester  was  shovm  the  apartment  later  the  same  day  and 
permitted  to  file  an  application  and  make  a deposit. 

Second  excuse:  The  Negro  couple  has  children  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  oymevs  not  to  rent  to  couples  with  children. 

Truth:  Many  tenants  throughout  the  apartment  complex  have  children. 

Action:  The  apartment  vjas  rented  to  the  Negro  family  and  occupied 
without  any  further  difficulty. 

As  indicated  in  many  of  the  case  illustrations  cited  in  this  section  of  our 
report,  the  volunteer  members  of  local  fair  housing  councils  provide  an  invaluable 
service  to  all  of  the  residents  of  Pennsylvania  by  testing  housing  situations  to 
determine  whether  equal  treatment  is  accorded  to  white  and  Negro  applicants. 

Many  gains  also  were  made  through  educational  and  preventative  programs  in 
housing. 

To  make  certain  that  developers  and  sales  managers  of  housing  and  apartment 
projects  know  the  Pennsylvania  Fair  Housing  Law  and  their  obligations  to  serve  all 
persons  equally.  Commission  staff  carried  out  affirmative  action  visits  to  a total 
of  320  such  projects  during  the  year,  covering  a total  of  more  than  41,000  units 
of  housing. 
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As  a result  of  affirmative  action  programs  involving  low- rent  public  housing, 

Negro  tenants  were  placed  in  a number  of  previously- segregated  all-white  projects. 

The  Commission  also  cooperated  in  the  Governor’s  Seminar  on  Public  Housing, 
at  which  it  urged  the  production  of  more  low-rent  public  housing  and  elimination 
of  racial  segregation, 

A Negro  family  in  Pittsburgh  was  helped  to  buy  a hotise  which  had  been  foreclosed 
by  the  Federal  Housing  ^administration,  despite  a failure  by  the  F1&  loan  guarantee 
officer  in  Pittsburgh  to  observe  certain  anti-discrimination  procedures 
contained  in  Federal  Executive  Order  11063, 

/mother  individual  was  assisted  in  preparing  a formal  complaint  to  the 
State  Real  Estate  Commission  in  regard  to  blockbusting  practices  by  a local 
real  estate  broker. 

The  Commission  assisted  in  several  training  programs  in  which  local  fair 
housing  council  members  were  briefed  on  real  estate  practices  and  procedures. 

To  help  increase  the  overall  supply  of  adequate  housing  for  Pennsylvania 
residents,  the  Commission  assisted  in  the  development  of  non-profit  housing 
corporations  in  a number  of  cities. 

A new  pamphlet,  "Fear  vs  Fact,"  was  published  to  help  residents  understand 
and  overcome  some  of  the  fears  associated  v/ith  integrated  housing. 

The  Commission  also  conferred  with  officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  implementing  non-discrimination  procedures, 
consulted  with  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Authorities,  assisted  with  liodel  Cities  planning  in  a number  of  localities, 
conferred  with  the  Veterans  Administration  on  providing  equal  opportunity  to 
minority  group  persons  who  wish  to  buy  VA  housing,  and  presented  lectures  on 
fair  housing  practices  to  such  groups  as  social  science  teachers  attending  an 
institute  at  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  and  members  of  the  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Uomen, 
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Ten n ion  Control 


Tension  control  activities  of  the  Commission  are  centered  in  the  Housing  Division. 
They  proved  valuable  in  helping  to  prevent  disorders  in  a number  of  communities  in  1967. 
Commission  staff  assigned  these  duties  worked  closely  with  local  and  State  Police, 
govemnent  officials  and  many  business,  church  and  civic  leaders.  Some  of  the  situations 
in  which  those  efforts  were  applied  were  as  follows: 

- Negroes  living  in  a rural  area  were  harassed  and  threatened. 

- Threats  were  made  against  a white  person  offering  to  sell  a house  to  a Negro, 

- Anti-Semitic  remarks  were  made  to  children  of  a Jewish  couple. 

- When  a Negro  student  was  fatally  stabbed  by  a white  student  in  a high  school 
and  inflammatory  news  coverage  resulted,  the  Commission  helped  to  prevent  disorders 
by  circulating  conciliatory  statements  of  t^e  parents  of  the  dead  youth  and  by  taking 
other  action. 

- Police  dispersed  Negro  youngsters  for  loitering,  but  did  not  bother  a similar 
group  of  vjbite  youngsters.  The  unfairness  and  dangers  in  this  practice  were  impressed 
on  the  police,  who  responded  in  a conciliatory  manner  and  drew  up  guidelines  to  prevent 
any  future  difficulties. 

- Tension  arose  in  a school  when  a white  teacher  vented  anger  by  throwing  a Negro 
pupil's  Easter  basket  in  a wastebasket,  and  by  leaving  another  Negro  child  behind  on 

a field  trip. 

- A civil  rights  group  picketed  the  office  of  a real  estate  firm  that  held  a 
sheriff  sale  of  the  furniture  of  a tenant  who  had  withheld  rent  in  order  to  force 
correction  of  housing  code  violations. 

- Tension  accompanied  a Puerto  Rican  family  which  moved  into  a neighborhood  where 
no  other  Puerto  Ricans  lived  previously. 

- In  several  localities  during  the  summer,  Commission  staff  worked  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  State  Police  and  local  police  in  attempts  to  spike  rumors 

and  prevent  tension. 

- A white  babysitter  who  kept  a Negro  child  in  her  home  was  harassed  by  neighbors. 
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- Tension  developed  at  a swirnminp:  club  vjhen  a Negro  family  moved  into  a housing 
dev^elopment  connected  with  t^  e nool, 

- A teenage  dance  club  was  the  scene  of  tension  when  Negro  youngsters  in  the  area 
attempted  to  end  the  club's  practice  of  maintaining  only  token  Negro  membership, 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  number  and  effectiveness  of  affirmative  action  projects  in  eraplojmient  was 
increased  by  the  Commission  in  1967, 

The  Commission  also  took  action  in  a number  of  other  areas  in  which  racial 
discrimination  in  employment  resulted  indirectly  from  other  procedures  and  practices. 

Affirmative  action  projects  involving  22  specific  employers  were  started  by  the 
Commission  during  the  year.  Following  a survey  of  employment  practices  in  such  firms, 
staff  recommended  steps  by  which  the  employer  could  extend  equal  opportunity  to  all 
phases  of  his  recruiting,  testing,  hiring,  training  and  upgrading  procedures.  Reviews 
of  the  firms'  employe  records  at  a later  date  will  show  xi^here  progress  has  been  made 
and  where  further  work  remains  to  be  done. 

In  addition,  using  a $10,781  grant  from  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission  surveyed  the  employment  practices  of  5C  public  utility 
firms.  Actions  to  remedy  shortcomings  followed  the  survey. 

In  March  the  Commission  adopted  a set  of  Guidelines  for  Employment  Testing, 
designed  to  help  employers  guard  against  rejection  of  capable  minority  group  applicants. 
When  printed,  the  Guidelines  were  distributed  to  all  employers  of  50  or  more  persons 
in  Pennsylvania-- the  category  in  which  testing  of  job  applicants  is  most  prevalent. 

The  Guidelines  were  the  subject  of  a column  on  "You  and  Your  Job"  in  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  were  used  extensively  by  Arthur  H,  Schwartz,  Supervisor  of  the  Industrial 
Services  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  in  conferences  with  groups  of 
employers. 

Progress  also  vras  achieved  in  the  Commission's  program  on  labor,  management,  contract 
compliance  and  apprenticeships.  Craft  trade  unions  in  the  building  and  construction 
field  were  encouraged  to  advertise  apprenticeship  openings  in  the  Negro  community,  and 
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tne  Commission  monitored  many  of  the  examinations  given  to  apprentices  and  journeyiv?u 
rc.  u.-^.ke  certain  that  the  tests  were  fair  to  Negro  applicants#  The  first  Negro  appi-'^cr  j c 
v;ere  accepted  in  several  unions,  and  the  number  of  Negro  apprentices  and  journeyinec  i- 
othor  unions  increased. 

The  Commission  also  coordinated  a program  for  review  of  the  hiring  practices  of 
contractors  engaged  in  building  construction  for  state  agencies.  The  procedures  usec 
to  help  contractors  utilize  more  minority  group  workers  were  discussed  by  Commission 
staff  at  the  19^7  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building  and  Construction  Trace- 
Council  (AFL-CIO)  and  at  a variety  of  other  contractor  and  union  conventions. 

The  number  of  meetings  with  union  leaders,  contractors  and  officials  of  contracting, 
agencies  numbered  288,  There  also  were  374  interviews  with  these  and  other  persons 
concerned  with  contract  compliance  problems.  In  addition,  a total  of  187  visits  were 
made  to  construction  sites  to  help  secure  the  hiring  of  more  minority  group  workers. 

Commission  staff  also  conferred  with  national  and  regional  officers  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  on  a project  designed  to  insure  equal  employment  opportunities  at  all  plant 
in  Pennsylvania  at  which  the  union  holds  bargaining  contracts. 

In  April  Deputy  Director  Milo  A,  Manly  served  as  conference  director  for  the 
Governor’s  Conference  on  Minority  Employment,  whose  co-chairmen  were  the  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan,  founder  of  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers,  and  the  Most  Rev. 

John  J.  Wright,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh, 

A public  hearing  in  April  turned  into  an  amicable  adjustment  and  resulted  in  the 
promotion  of  a Negro  woman  to  the  position  of  order  department  supervisor  in  a local 
blood  bank  where  she  had  worked  as  an  order  clerk  for  10  years. 

Other  jobs  or  promotions  gained  by  minority  group  persons  as  a result  of  cases 
adjusted  informally  included  the  following; 

Equipment  Operator 

A Negro  charged  that  a construction  union  refused  him  a permit  to  operate  heavy 
equipment  because  of  his  race.  The  discrimination  was  admitted  by  the  union  business 
agent,  who  said  he  was  fearful  that  the  other  men  (Caucasian)  might  "walk  out."  The 
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union  was  required  to  accept  the  complainant  into  the  union  and  to  refer  him  to  jobs 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  member.  This  was  done  and  when  the  case  was  reviewed 
three  months  later  it  was  found  that  the  complainant  had  been  working  steadily. 

Quality  Control  Inspector 

In  a case  referred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  by  the  federal  Equal  Emplo37raent 
Opportunity  Commission,  a Negro  alleged  that  he  was  denied  promotion  from  utility  mn 
to  quality  control  inspector  in  a factory,  because  of  his  race*  Investigation  showed 
that  the  complainant  xms  more  experienced  and  better  qualified  than  the  white  employe 
who  had  been  promoted.  The  firm  also  admitted  that  it  had  bypassed  the  complainant 
four  times  in  making  promotions.  The  firm,  located  in  a city  with  a sizable  Negro 
population,  had  only  10  Negro  employes  in  a workforce  of  350,  with  none  in  salaried 
positions.  The  complainant  was  promoted  and  a subsequent  review  of  the  case  showed  that 
the  firm  also  hired  a Negro  secretary  and  several  other  Negro  workers. 

Clerk  Typist 

A hospital  placed  an  order  with  an  employment  agency  for  two  clerk  typists.  Two 
women  were  referred,  one  white  and  one  Negro.  Only  the  white  applicant  was  hired,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  less  well-qualified  than  the  Negro  applicant.  The  hospital  was 
required  to  hire  the  complainant  and  start  her  pay  as'' of  the  date  that  an  adjustment  of 
her  complaint  was  reached.  The  hospital  administrator  also  asked  the  Commission  to 
provide  human  relations  counseling  to  all  of  the  hospital  department  heads,  a service 
>7hich  was  provided. 

Warehouse  Worker 

A Negro  warehouse  worker  was  dismissed  from  employment  during  his  probationary 
Deriod  after  taking  two  day’s  absence.  A number  of  unfounded  charges  concerning  his 
^ork  record,  poor  attendance  and  lack  of  interest  were  cited  later  when  he  sought  union 
assistance  to  protest  his  dismissal,  A foreman  admitted  these  records  had  been  falsified, 
Company  records  showed  that  no  white  employes  had  been  treated  as  harshly  and  none  ever 
^as  dismissed  for  two  day’s  absence.  The  complainant  'was  reinstated. 
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Secretary 


A Filipino  woman  was  discharged  from  her  job  as  a secretary  because  of  her  national 
origin.  The  dismissal  was  ordered  by  the  firm's  administrative  secretary,  who  said  the 
complainant  was  absent  without  leave  for  four  days.  This  was  not  true;  leave  had  been 
requested  and  granted.  Although  the  complainant's  job  qualifications  were  superior 
:o  white  co-workers  in  similar  jobs,  she  was  hired  at  a lower  salary,  denied  promotions 
)n  two  occasions  when  white  women  of  lesser  skills  were  chosen  for  the  job,  and  denied 
vacation  pay  to  which  she  v;as  entitled.  The  firm  was  required  to  offer  immediate 
re-employment  and  to  issue  vacation  pay  of  $61.40,  This  was  done,  but  the  complainant 
lecided  not  to  return  to  the  job  because  of  her  desire  to  return  to  full-time  college 
study,  (The  firm  dismissed  its  administrative  secretary  because  it  felt  her  actions  did 
:ot  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  company.) 

Crane  Operator 

A Negro  who  worked  as  a crane  operator  was  fired  because  of  his  race.  His  discharge 
esulted  from  a racial  incident  in  which  a white  employe  threatened  the  life  of  the 
oraplainant  with  a pitch  fork^  saying:  "I  will  kill  you,  you  black  nigger."  The  company 
isted  insubordination  as  the  reason  for  the  complainant's  discharge,  because  he  had 
ppealed  for  redress  of  the  injustice  directly  to  the  president  of  the  company,  after 
ppeals  to  the  superintendent  and  plant  manager  failed  to  bring  reasonable  consideration 
nd  action.  Yet,  investigation  showed  nothing  on  record  that  the  white  man  in  the  incident 
ad  been  disciplined  in  any  x^?ay,  or  even  reprimanded,  although  the  company  alleged  that 
his  was  done  orally.  The  complainant  was  reinstated  in  his  job. 
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PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS 


Although  compliance  with  the  public  accommodations  provisions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act  continued  at  a high  level  during 
1967,  the  year  did  witness  the  fining  of  a barber  for  violation  of  the 
law  and  a number  of  other  cases  in  which  the  right  to  equal  service  was 
established  in  places  open  to  the  public. 

The  barber,  Marion  Hess  of  Oxford,  Pennsylvania,  paid  a fine  of  $100 
after  he  was  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  for  refusing  to  give  a 
proper  haircut  to  an  African  student  at  Lincoln  University,  Judge  John 
M.  Kurtz,  Jr,,  of  the  Chester  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  levied  the  fine 
February  10  after  ruling  that  Mr,  Hess  violated  a Court  order  which 
directed  Mr,  Hess  to  obey  a non-discrimination  order  issued  by  the  Commissioi 
In  another  unusual  case,  the  Commission  secured  reimbursement  of 
$18,40  in  travel  costs  for  a Negro  who  was  refused  a room  at  a motel 
because  of  his  race.  Despite  a claim  by  the  owners  that  all  rooms  were 
in  use  when  the  complainant  arrived,  the  man  had  a letter  confirming  his 
reservation  and  a Commission  review  of  the  motel  records  showed  that  at 
least  nine  rooms  were  available  at  the  time. 

When  an  11-year-old  Negro  boy  was  refused  haircuts  in  four  barber 
shops  in  a small  town  in  Western  Pennsylvania — ^because  of  his  race. 

Commission  action  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  boy's  mother  resulted 
in  the  young  man  securing  satisfactory  service  at  all  four  shops. 

As  part  of  its  program  of  preventative  action,  the  Commission  staff 
visited  and  placed  posters  in  such  places  as  hotels,  motels,  restaurants 
and  taverns  along  Routes  11  and  15,  in  anticipation  of  their  use  by 
persons  traveling  these  roads  to  and  from  Expo  67  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
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These  and  other  visits  to  places  of  public  accommodation  during  the 
year  to  insure  equal  service  totatld  more  than  350. 

Among  the  places  in  which  equal  service  was  secured  through  the 
filing  of  individual  complaints  were  barber  shops,  beauty  parlors, 
cemeteries,  dance  clubs,  motels,  resort  cottages,  reataurants,  swimming 
clubs  and  taverns. 

Situations  of  unusual  interest  included  the  following; 

Swimming  Pool 

A Negro  was  refused  admission  to  a swimming  pool  because  of  his  race. 
This  was  admitted  by  the  owner  of  the  pool,  who  said  he  had  a right  to 
select  persons  arbitrarily  because  it  was  a "private  club."  However, 
‘‘records  refuted  this  claim;  the  facility  was  owned  and  operated  by  a 
profit-making  corporation.  The  complainant  was  admitted  and  swam  at  the 
pool. 

Cemetery 

The  bylaws  of  a cemetery  association,  drafted  in  1891,  restricted 
the  sale  of  lots  to  v/hite  persons.  The  bylaws  never  were  revised,  even 
though  new  burial  grounds  were  purchased.  In  complying  with  the  law,  the 
membership  of  the  association  voted  to  delete  the  racial  restriction  and 
to  issue  a statement  of  policy  granting  all  persons  equal  service. 

Restaurant 

In  one  of  the  restaurant  cases  handled  by  the  Commission,  two 
^Tegroes  complained  that  a waitress  attempted  to  seat  them  in  the  rear, 
Decause  of  their  race,  by  telling  them  that  the  front  booths  were  reserved 
'for  parties  of  three  or  four  persons.  However,  it  was  found  that  this 
so-called  policy  was  applied  only  to  Negroes,  and  that  white  persons 
vere  permitted  to  sit  where  they  wished. 
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Tavern 


The  Coininission  also  straightened  out  the  practices  of  a tavern  thsi 
charged  Negroes  95  cents  for  a pitcher  of  beer  that  cost  whites  75  cents. 

Tie  price  difference  was  proved  by  investigation,  after  which  the  propr:.* - 
tor  agreed  to  provide  equal  service  to; .all  patrons.  A reveiw  of  the  case 
eh.ov'ed  that  the  complainant  and  other  Negroes  who  patronized  the  tavern 
.vera  being  charged  the  regular  price, 

RESEIARCH 

Three  major  research  projects  were  carried  out  by  the  Research 
Division  of  the  Commission  in  1967. 

The  Third  Survey  of  Non-White  Employees  in  State  Government  in 
Pennsylvania  was  completed  and  published.  The  Division  also  make  plans 
to  conduct  its  fourth  survey  in  this  field  early  in  1968, 

A study  of  the  experiences  of  pioneer  Negro  families  in  suburban 
and  rural  areas  of  Pennsylvania  was  carried  out  during  the  year  and  was 
prepared  for  reproduction  and  distribution  early  in  1968. 

During  the  summer  the  Research  Division  directed  a survey  of  employ- 
nent  practices  of  58  public  utility  companies  in  Pennsylvania,  as  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  employment  section  of  this  report.  Following  the  ccmpletion 
Df  the  survey,  the  Commission  began  a follow-up  program  of  affirmative 
action  to  create  maximum  equal  employment  opportunities  at  each  of  the  firms 

PUBLICITY  AND  INFORMATION 

The  Publicity  and  Information  Division  prepared  the  Commission's 
annual  report  for  1966,  four  issued  of  the  newsletter  HUMAN  RELATIONS  REPORT 
and  52  news  releases  which  were  distributed  to  all  news  media  serving 
residents  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Displays  were  furnished  for  statewide  conventions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
AFL-CIO  and  the  Pennsylvania  NAACP  Conference,  for  several  high  schools 
in  Philadelphia,  and  for  opening  day  ceremonies  at  new  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers  and  Human  Resources  Development  Centers  in  Harrisburg,  Tamaqua, 
Chester,  Philadelphia  and  Erie. 

Articles  on  special  aspects  of  the  Commission's  work  were  prepared 
for  SCOPE,  a publication  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  for 
the  monthly  magazine  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs.  An  extensive 
report  on  the  purpose,  scope  and  activities  of  local  human  relations 
councils  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Majority  Staff  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

During  sessions  of  the  Legislature  a status  report  on  pending  civil 
rights  bills  was  prepared  for  the  Commission  and  staff.  Publicity  assistance 
vas  given  in  connection  with  the  seven  public  hearings  held  during  the 
year,  at  the  Commission's  statewide  meeting  of  local  human  relations 
councils  in  May,  and  at  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Minority  Employment 
in  April. 

Supervision  was  given  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
jovernor's  Code  of  Fair  Practices,  the  Third  Survey  of  Non-White  Employes 
Ln  State  Government  in  Pennsylvania,  the  pamphlet  "Affirmative  Action 
guidelines  for  Employment  Testing,"  the  housing  pamphlet  "Fear  vs  Fact," 
md  other  publications  of  the  Commission. 

COMPLIANCE 

In  1967  the  Compliance  Division  was  successful  in  speeding  up  the 
:ase  investigation  process  and  in  securing  more  satisfactory  adjustments 
in  complaints  in  which  discrimination  was  proved.  As  a result  of  this 
special  effort,  the  backlog  of  pending  cases  at  the  year's  end  was  reduced 
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to  the  lowest  level  in  give  years. 

Meaningful  results  for  individual  citizens — in  terms  of  jobs,  housing, 
schooling  and  equal  service  in  places  open  to  the  public — was  achieved 
in  many  cases,  as  shown  in  other  sections  of  this  report.  Satisfactory 
adjustment  of  16  complaints  was  reached  in  pre-hearing  conferences 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Commission,  and  in  only  7 cases  were  public 
hearings  required  as  a result  of  an  impasse  in  the  conciliation  process. 

A total  of  513  complaints  were  received  and  investigated  during 
1967.  Tables  and  charts  showing  the  nature  of  these  complaints  and  the 
basis  of  their  disposition  are  contained  on  the  following  pages. 


FIGURE  I;  INITIATION  OF  COMPLAINTS 


1967 cumulative  1956  - 1967 


Area  of 
jurisdiction 

Commis- 

sion 

Indi- 

vidual 

Total 

Commis- 

sion 

Indi- 

vidual 

Total 

Employment ...... 

, 76 

234 

310 

846 

1923 

2769 

Housing, , . 

. 20 

126 

146 

246 

735 

981 

Public 

Accommodations . 

7 

35 

42 

91 

409 

500 

Education, ...... 

2 

13 

15 

19 

47 

66 

Total , ....... 

. 105 

408 

513 

1,202 

3,114 

4,316 
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Figure  II:  Number  of  Cases  Received 
Each  Report  Year 
1956-19  67 


TMs  chart  illustrates  the  number  of  cases  received  each  Report  Year  (March  to  March)  from 
1936  through  1961.  The  Report  Y ear  in  1962  was  from  March  through  December,  a 10-month 
period,  to  meet  the  Commission’s  wishes  that  subsetpient  Report  Years  be  from  January  through 
December.  Fair  practices  ucre  expanded  to  include  housing,  public  accommodations  and  educa- 
tion in  September  1961. 
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TABLE  I:  GECGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  CF  CASES 


BY  REGION 

1956-1967 


Nimber  of  Cases 


^rea  of 
jurisdiction 

Region  I (a) 

Region  II  (b) 

Region  III  (c) 

St^te  Totgl 

1967 

Cumu- 

lative 

1967 

Cumu- 

lative 

1967 

Cumu- 

lative 

1967 

Cumu- 

lative 

Smployment 

100 

910 

59 

598 

151 

1261 

310 

2769 

lousing 

35 

274 

49 

269 

62 

438 

146 

981 

’ublic 

Acc  ommodations 

19 

238 

13 

111 

10 

151 

42 

500 

education 

8 

29 

1 

10 

6 

27 

15 

66 

ill  Areas 

162 

1,451 

122 

988 

229 

1,877 

513 

4,316 

a)  Region  I includes  21  contiguous  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  with  its 
office  located  in  Pittsburgh, 

b)  Region  II  includes  39  contiguous  counties  in  the  central  and  northeastern  portion  of 
the  state,  with  its  offices  located  in  Harrisburg. 

c)  Region  III  includes  seven  contiguous  counties  located  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  office  located  in  Philadelphia 
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TABLE  II:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CASES  BY  COUNTY 


Number  of  Cases  - 1967 


County 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accommoda  t ion  s 

Education 

Total 

ADAMS 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

ALLEGHENY 

64 

24 

12 

1 

101 

ARllSTRONG 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

BEAVER 

5 

1 

- 

- 

6 

BEDFORD 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

BERKS 

1 

3 

- 

- 

4 

BLAIR 

1 

4 

- 

5 

BRADFORD 

1 

•• 

- 

- 

1 

BUCKS 

6 

6 

- 

2 

14 

BUTLER 

- 

1 

- 

1 

C.^''iBRIA 

2 

1 

- 

3 

CAMERON 

- 

tm 

- 

- 

- 

CARBON 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

CENTRE 

1 

5 

- 

6 

CHESTER 

7 

5 

1 

1 

14 

CLARION 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

CLEARFIELD 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CLINTON 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COLUMBIA 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CRAWORD 

tm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CUMBERLAND 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

DAUPHIN 

13 

6 

3 

1 

23 

DELAWARE 

33 

16 

2 

- 

51 

ELK 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ERIE 

8 

2 

2 

12 
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County 

Employ- 

ment 

Number  of  Cases 

Housinq 

Public 

Accommodat ions 

Education 

Total 

FAYETTE 

1 

— — 

3 

4 

P'  0 "OTi  g rn 

— — 

FRANKLIN 

1 

8 

— — 

9 

FULTON 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GREENE 

— 

—— 

— 

— 

HUNTINGDON 

— — 

— > 

— > 

— 

— 

INDIANA 

— 

2 

— 

2 

JEFFERSON 

— 

— 

— 

JUNIATA 

— 

1 

— — 

1 

LACKAWANNA 

2 

1 

— 

3 

LANCASTER 

5 

. 8._.  . . 

3 

— 

16 

LAWRENCE 

1 

1 

— 

4 

LEBANON 

- 3 

1 

— 

4 

LEHIGH 

5 

. 6 

— 

11 

LUZERNE 

8 

— 

— 

8 

LYCOMING 

2 

2 

— 

7 

iicKEAN 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

I4ERCER 

5 , 

1 

— 

— 

6 

4IFFLIN 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

I^ONROE 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

MONTGOMERY 

34 

18 

5 

1 

59 

!4pNTOUR 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NORTHAMPTON 

4 

5 

— 

— 

9 
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Number  of  Cases 


County 

Employ- 

ment 

Housino 

Public 

Accommodat ions 

Education 

Total 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

PERRY 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

PHILADELPHIA 

68 

10 

2 

2 

82 

PIKE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

POTTER 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

SCHUYLKILL 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SNYDER 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SOMERSET 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

SULLIVAN 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SUSQUEHANNA 

— 

— 

— r 

— 

— 

nOGA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

UNION 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

\^NANGO 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

^:^JARREN 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

mSHINGTON 

8 

1 

— 

4 

13 

-f«AYNE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^'WESTMORELAND 

3 

2 

1 

3 

9 

DOMING 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ifORK 

6 

1 

— 

— 

7 

OUT-OF-STATE 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

ALL  COUNTIES 

310 

146 

42 

15 

513 

34  - 
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TABLE  III 


BASIS  OF  COMPLAINTS  OF  ALLEGED  DISCRIMINATION 


1967 

Basis 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accommodations 

Education 

Total 

Race  or 
Color, • , 

193  (62%) 

126  (867.) 

37  (887.) 

14  (937.) 

370 

(727.) 

Religion 

13  ( 47o) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

13 

( 37.) 

National 

Origin 

20  ( 77o) 

2 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

22 

( 47.) 

Age 

16  ( 57o) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

16 

( 37.) 

Illegal  Ad 
and 

Application 

Form 

68  (227o) 

18  (137.) 

5 (127.) 

1 ( 77.) 

92 

(187.) 

TOTAL 

310  (1007o) 

146  (1007.) 

42  (1007.) 

15  (1007.) 

513 

(1007.) 

Cumulative 

1956  - 1967 

Basis 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accommodations 

Education 

Total 

Race  or 
Color 

U597  (587.) 

781  (807.) 

463  (937.) 

52  (797.) 

2,893 

(677.) 

Religion 

142  ( 57.) 

13  ( 17.) 

11  ( 27.) 

2 ( 37.) 

168 

( 47.) 

National 

Origin 

232  ( 87.) 

6 ( 17.) 

4 ( 17.) 

1 ( 17.) 

243 

( 67.) 

Age 

445  (167.) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

0 ( - ) 

445 

(107.) 

Illegal  Ad 
and 

Application 

Form 

353  (137.) 

181  (187.) 

22  ( 47.) 

11  (177.) 

567 

(137.) 

TOTAL  2 

,769  (1007.) 

981  (1007,) 

500  (1007.) 

66  (1007.) 

4,316 

(1007.) 
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TABLE  IV 
RESPONDENTS 


Respondent 


Cumulative 
1967  195^-1967 

Number  Number  Per  Cent 


EMPLOYICNT 310  2,769  100^ 


Employer 279  2 215  81 

Employment  Agency 12  206  8 

Union 9 114  4 

Newsnaper 10  204  7 

Other 0 0 0 


HOUSING 

146 

981 

100^ 

Owner 

76 

456 

46 

Real  Estate  Agent 

56 

364 

37 

Builder 

7 

68 

7 

Mortgagor 

2 

15 

2 

Abettor 

0 

7 

1 

Newspaper 

5 

71 

7 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

PUBLIC  ACCOMODATIONS 

..  42 

500 

100^ 

Hotels  and  Motels 

..  6 

42 

9 

Eating  and  Drinkinf?  Places 

..  3 

158 

32 

Retail  Stores 

..  5 

12 

2 

Recreation  and  Amusement  Places.... 

8 

112 

22 

Personal  Services  (Barber, 

beauty,  health,  etc.) 

..  14 

110 

22 

Resorts  (hotels,  lodges,  etc.)  .... 

15 

3 

Abettor 

0 

0 

— 

Misc.  (Newspapers,  periodicals. 

other) 

51 

10 

EDUCATION 

..  15 

66 

100^ 

College  and  University,  Private.... 

0 

1 

2 

College  and  University,  Public 

0 

2 

3 

Vocational,  Business 

0 

2 

3 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Trade.... 

1 

8 

12 

Public  School,  Secondary 

..  6 

25 

38 

Public  School,  Elementary 

. . 8 

28 

42 

TABI£  V-a:  E^^LOYMENT 
TYPE  OF  alleged  DISCRIMINATORY  ACT 


TYPE  OF  RESPONDENT 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 

Current  Year 

1967 

Cumulative 

1956-1967 

EMPLOYER 

...  279 

2,249 

Illegal  Inquiry: . . . 

Illegal  Pre-employment  Interview  . . . 

...  Q 

' 7 

Application  Form  

...  22 

257 

Illegal  Order  

...  0 

6l 

Illegal  Ad  

...  30 

162 

Refusal  to  Hire  

748 

Refusal  to  Promote  

113 

Dismissal  

^l6 

Conditions  of  Work  

355 

UNION 12  116 

Membership  Withheld 1 27 

Grievance 11  89 


EMPLOYTffiNT  AGENCY 


1 


202 


Refusal  to  Serve  ....*.**  1 

Refusal  to  Refer  . . . * . * 2 

Illegal  Ad  6 

Illegal  Inquiry  0 

Accept  Illegal  Order  0 


10 

132 

16 

0 

44 


NEWSPAPER;  Illegal  Ad 


10 


202 


mmm'»  • mi  M i ■ inirnwWim 

i i « • 


EliPLOYMENT  TOTAL 


310 


2,769 


. .i  V 


TABLE  V-b:  HOUSING 
TYPE  OF  ALLEGED  DISCRIMINATORY  ACT 


TYPE  OF  FiESPONDENT  Current  Year 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act  196? 

Cumulative 

1956-1967 

475 

Refusal  to  Sell  or  Rent  56 

Refusal  to  Show  6 

Conditions  10 

Illegal:  Inquiry  or  Specification  4 

Other 

304 

33 

32 

106 

REAI.  ESTATE  AGENT  56 

367 

Refusal  to  Sell  or  Rent  39 

Refusal  to  Show 10 

Conditions  2 

Illegal:  Inquiry  or  Specification  5 

Other 

23s 

59 

8 

62 

MORTGAGOR-LENDER  2 

1 6 

Refusal  to  Ser\'’ice  2 

Conditions  * 0 

Illegal:  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 

Other 

13 

2 

1 

BUILDER * 7 

68 

Refusal  to  Build  or  Sell . . . 1 

Refusal  to  Show  * 2 

Conditions  0 

Illegal:  Inquiry  or  Specification  4 

Other 

30 

6 

11 

21 

NEliSPAPER  5 

48 

ABETTOR  0 

7 

HOUSING  TOTAL  1 46 

981 

3R 


TABLE  V-c:  PUBLIC  ACCOI^MODATIONS 
ALLEGED  DISCRIMINATORY  ACT 


Respondent 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 

1967 

Cumulative 

1956-196'7 

HOTELS,  MOTELS,  etc 

6 

42 

33 

6 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  

Condi ti ons  of  Accommodati on ■ 

2 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  

3 

EATING  AND  DRINKING  PLACES  3 157 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  2 12C 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  * » 1 32 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 5 


RETAIL  STORES  5 12 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  A 9 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  1 3 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 0 


RECREATION  AND  AMUSEMENT  PLACES  . . 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  

Conditions  of  Accommodation  .... 
Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 


PERSONAL  SERVICES  (beauty,  barber. 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  

CT.inditicns  of  Accommodation 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 


8 

6 

0 


healthy  etc*)  4*  14 

..••44. .4444.4..  12 

• •.4ii..4.4i....  2, 

• •••4l4i44.44444  0 


111 

84 

16 

11 


110 

94 

11 

5 


RESORTS  HOTELS  AND  LODGES * * . . . . * . * ; . 4 * * * * » m 1 1 5 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  4 . . « i . 4 i . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 i 1 13 

Conditions  of  Accommodation 0 0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 2 


OTHER  (Newspaper,  Cemetery,  Abettor,  Schools,  etc.) 

5 

53 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  TOTAL 

42 

500 

39  - 


TABLE  V-dJ  EDUCATION 
ALLEDGED  DISCRIMINATORY  ACT 


Respondent 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 


Cumulat5ve 
1967  1956-1967 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY,  PRIVATE 0 1 

Refusal  to  Admit 0 0 

Conditions  * . . . . 0 0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  . 0 1 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY,  PUBLIC  0 2 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 0 

Conditions  0 1 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  . 0 1 


VOCATIONAL,  BUSINESS  0 2 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 1 

Conditions  . . . t » . . < . * 0 0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  * 0 1 


VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  TR;\DE  . . . * 


7 


Refusal  to  Admit  . ^ * . * • i 1 

Conditions  a * ...  * 0 

Illegal  InQuiry  or  Specification  . 0 


2 

2 

3 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECONDARY  6 24 

Refusal  to  Admit  1 4 

Conditions  5 10 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Snecificati ons.  0 10 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  8 30 

Refusal  to  Admit  3 6 

Conditions  5 11 

Illegal  Inouiry  or  Specifications.  0 13 


EDUCATION  TOTAL 


15  66 


r 40  - 
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TABLE  VI 

DISPOSITION  OF  CASES  CLOSED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

1967 


I 


i 

>13^035  t:t on 

Employ- 

ment 

Housinq 

Public 

Accommo- 

dations 

Educaticr.  - T . 

'■aia:!:xal  Practices 

Pound  and 

Ad  jus'ced 
specific  Charge 

93  (32) 

77 

(55) 

'’9  (58) 

1 

(5)  , 

2 d 

■(  ‘O 

n - i.shed 

168  (56) 

53 

(38) 

18  (36) 

17 

(90) 

25  5 

{ C ’ 

\ * 

:.cCiv  of 
Jurisdiction 
'Jase  ■'■'ithdrawn 

10^(3) 

5 

( 3) 

3 ( 6) 

0 

(-  ) 

iS 

1 ?) 

or  Complainant 
pa  i 10(3  to 
Proceed 

27  ( 9) 

6 

( 4) 

0 (-  ) 

1 

( 5) 

34 

1 'M 

rOTAL 

298  (100%) 

141 

(100%) 

50  (100%) 

19 

(100%) 

506 

■ l.'Jb/ 

*Less  than  1% 

Cumulative  1956 

- 1967 

- 

~ Public  ‘ 

EiT\ploy- 

• 

. 

Accommo-  , 

Disposition 

ment 

Housinq 

dations 

Education 

Tot  a 

Unlawful 

Practice 

B'oand  and 

Adjusted 
Upeoific  Charge 

1,021  (39) 

543 

(60) 

341  (70) 

23 

(42) 

1,  328 

(47; 

Not 

Established 

Lack  of 

1,334  (50) 

286 

(31) 

105  (22) 

29 

(53) 

1,7  54 

(43) 

Jurisdiction 
Case  ^'^ithdrawn 

138  ( 5) 

'39 

( 4) 

14  ( 3) 

2 

( 3) 

193 

( U) 

or  Complainant 
Failed  to 

Proceed 

151  ( 6) 

47 

( 5) 

23  ( 5) 

1 

(2) 

222 

TOTAI, 

2.644  (100%) 

915 

(100%) 

483  (100% 

55  (100%) 

-^,097 

V 1 2 J . 

than  1% 
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TABLE  VII:  COMPLAINTS  SUSTAINED  ON  BASIS  OF 
ALLEGED  DISCRIMINATION  1956-1967 


Basis 

TOTAL 

(excluding  cases  dismissed 
for  lack  of  jurisdiction  or 
withdrawn) 

SUSTAINED 

(Probable  cause  fou-^i) 
Number  Per  Cer_ 

ALL  CASES  

3,2P1 

1,428 

44% 

Race  or  Color 

. 2,034 

588 

29% 

Religion  

13P 

26 

19% 

National  Origin  

150 

80 

53% 

Age  

, 432 

311 

72% 

Ill,  Ad  and  Application 

Form  527 

423 

80% 

EI'IPLOYMENT  

2,306 

1,022 

44% 

Race  or  Color 

1,274 

302 

24% 

Religion 

121 

19 

16% 

National  Origin 

141 

79 

56% 

Age  

432 

311 

72% 

Ill,  Ad  and  Application  Form 

338 

311 

92% 

HOUSING 

768 

269 

35% 

Race  or  Color  

585 

176 

30% 

Religion  

10 

1 

10% 

National  Origin  

8 

0 

- 

Illegal  Ad  and  Application  Form 

165 

92 

56% 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATION  

152 

112 

74% 

Race  or  Color  ,,,, 

135 

97 

72% 

Religion  ,,,,, ..,,,, 

5 

5 

100% 

National  Origin  

0 

0 

- 

Illegal  Ad  and  Application  Form 

12 

10 

83% 

EDUCATION  

55 

25 

45% 

Race  or  Color 

40 

13 

32% 

Religion  ,,,,,, 

2 

1 

50% 

National  Origin 

1 

1 

100% 

Illegal  Ad  and  Application  Form 

12 

10 

83% 

-.42 
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TABLE  VIII:  HEARINGS 
1957 


Employ- 

ment 

Housinq 

Public 

Accommo- 

dations 

Education 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ...  - 

. 5 

2 

- 

FI-^-HEARING  CONFERENCES*  6 

6 

2 

2 

Pre-Hearinq  conferences  may  be 

held  under 

Section  102.06 

of  the  Commie 

'-':ionso  They  represent  a final  effort,  at  the  Commission  level. 


eliminate  an  unlavrful  discriminatory  practice  by  means  of  conference, 
ciliation  and  persuasion.  In  many  cases  they  result  in  a successful  al 
ment  of  the  complaint  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  hold  a public  hearing. 


table  IX:  CASES  PENDING  OR  UNDER  INVESTIGATION 
AT  tHE  CONCLUSION  OP  REPORT  YEAR 


EMPLOYMENT  

HOUSING  

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS 
EDUCATION 


1966 

1967 

113 

125 

61 

51 

25 

10 

•15 

11 

214 

197 

TOTAL  CASES  PENDING  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31 
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EMPLOYMENT  COMPLAINTS  FILED  ALLEGING  DISCRIMINATORY  PRACTICES 


ACCORDING  TO  INDUSTRY  OF  RESPONDENT  1956-1967 

NO.  OF 

INDUSTRY COMPLAINTS 

liANUFACTURING 

APPAREL  AND  FINISHED  TEXTILE  106 

FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS  108 

CHEliICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  (Incl.  Petroleum  & Plastic  Prod.)  95 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY,  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 134 

MT'TAL  AND  FABRICATED  METaL  PRODUCTS  383 

OTHER  IIANUFACTURING  179 

Manufacturing  Total  ....................................  1,005 

NON-MANUFACTURING  

UHOLESALE  TRADE  36 

RETAIL  TRADE  243 

TRANSPORTATION  10<^ 

COMMUNICATIONS  272 

HOTELS  - 21 

RESTAURANTS  39 

FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE  93 

HOSPITaLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  (Excl.  Government  Institution)  ..  135 

CONSTRUCTION  76 

^GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  (State  and  local)  331 

☆☆^MISCELLANEOUS  (other  service- rendering  agencies)  291 

NOT  APPLICABLE  OR  NOT  AVAILABLE  121 

NON-MANUFACTURING  TOTAL  1,764 

Mf;NUFACTURING  & NON -MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 2,769 

^Includes  cases  filed  against  public  employment  agencies 
**Includes  cases  filed  against  private  employment  agencies  and  cases 
filed  against  Unions. 
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OTLOYMENT  CCM^LABTTS  FILED  ALLEGING  DISCRIMINATORY  PRACTICES 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  JOB  LWOLVED  1956-1967 


MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

r F 

CODE 

OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 

TYPES  OF  JOBS  TITLES 

cc/TPi  ^ 

0 0 
th?; 'j. 

0 - V 

Professional, 
Semi-Professional  or 
Managerial  Jobs 

Doctor,  Engineer,  Teacher, 

Placement  Interviewer,  Office 

Manager,  Housing  Consultant,  Pilot, 
Renorter,  Writer,  Artist,  Registered 
Nurse,  Professor,  Draf  tsman. 

Performer,  etc. 

356 

1-0 

Clerical  Workers  and 

Stenogranher,  Edi’^hone  Cnerator, 

bhrii 

1 - 4 

Secretaries 

Dispatcher,  Clerk  Tyoist,  Cashier, 
Telephone  Operator,  Mail  Clerk, 

Key-’'\inch  Ooerator,  Bookkeener, 
Receotionist,  Teller,  Stock  Clerk, 

File  Clerk.  Clerk,  etc. 

A 

1 - 5 

Salesmen  and 

Most  Tjnes  of  Salesm.en, 

thru 

1-9 

Sales  Clerks 

Sales  Clerk,  and  Other  Customer 

Service  Work,  etc. 

202 

2-0 

thru 

Service  Workers 

Cook,  Waitress,  Practical  Nurse;> 

Maid,  Porter,  Hairdresser,  Barber, 

2-9 

Guide,  Elevator  Operator,  Matron, 

294 

Hostess,  Bellboy,  Policeman,  Fireman, 
Detective.  Janitor,  etc, 


4-0 

thru 

5 - 9 

Skilled  Craftsman 
and  Foreman 

liachinlst,  Steamfitter,  Railroad 

Fireman,  Baker,  Bricklayer,  Mason, 
Carpenter,  Painter,  Electrician, 

Pattern  Maker,  Core  Maker,  Mechanic, 
Cutter,  Knitter,  etc. 

6 - 0 

thru 

7-9 

Semi-Skilled  Workers 
and  Operatives 

Aonrentice,  Truck  Driver,  p-- inter 

Helper,  Seaman,  Assembler,  Metal 

Ifechine  Ooerators,  Pressers, 

Hand  and  Machine  Sewerr,  Routeman, 

Grinder  Insoector,  Polisher,  etc. 

367 

8-0 

thru 

9-9 

Unskilled  Workers 

Laborer,  Chainman,  Vehicle  Loaders, 
Packers,  Press  Feeders,  Baggers, 

Helpers,  and  Other  Elemental  Type 
^•■'orkers , 

37? 

Other  - 

Occupation  Not  Aonlicable 

or  Not  Available 

(This  Catepory  Includes  any  General 

Allegations,  Such  As  Newsoaper  Ads 
or  Employment  Application  Forms 
hliich  Relate  To  Two  Or  More  Jobs.) 

517 

TOTAL 

2,769 
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APPENDIX  I 


BLAIR  COUNTY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Chairmans  Rev»  Philip  P»  Saylor 
Secretary sMrs , Joe  Ella  Thedford 
Mrs,  Annabelle  Gunnett 
Rev,  Ormond  Hampton,  Jr. 
Richard  L . Lawson 


Robert  Lebendig 
Louis  Leopold 
Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Pattillo 
Rev,  Jay  F,  Walters 
Dr,  Lazarus  Weiss 


CENTRE  COUNTY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Chairmans  Rev,  Jacob  B,  Wagner 
SecretarysMrs.  Mildred  E.  Wilson 
Milton  J,  Bergstein 
Dr,  Robert  J,  Bernreuter 
Dr,  Joseph  J.  Cramer 
Dr.  Charles  T,  Davis 
Rev.  Egbert  H,  Donovan 
Rabbi  Norman  T.  Goldberg 


Rev.  Luther  H.  Harshbarger 
*Dr,  Glen  L.  Musser 
John  C.  O'Connor 
Dr.  Hans  A<.  Panofsky 
Richard  Sharp,  Esq, 

Leroy  C,  Smith 
Benjamin  Swanson 
Dr,  Harold  B.  Zipser 


* 


Resigned 


.J.J 


Y^- 


* r tT!  “!  : 


JOHNSTOWN  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Chairman ; 

B.  To  du  Pont 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Hudson 

Secretary? 

MrSo  Marion  Ho  Patterson 

Dr,  Burrell  Ko  Johnson 

Edward  Bo  Austin 

Mrs,  Hope  Bo  Johnson 

** 

John  M,  Ayres,  Esq, 

Harold  Kaminsky,  Esq. 

Victor  Bo  Bako 

James  R.  Koontz 

Leonard  J.  Black 

Mrs,  Ro  Brett  Kranich 

Charles  E,  Boyer 

* Mrs,  Walter  Leidig 

Herschel  B,  Donald 

* Miss  Betty  Medsger 

Rev,  John  Do  Ellis 

Thomas  E,  Simms 

Rev,  Linford  F.  Greinader 

Dr,  George  Regis  Walter 

Saul  Griffin 

* Rabbi  Leonard  winograd 

John  D.  Hesselbein 

Mrs,  Ann  Wright 

* Resigned 
Term  Expired 
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MCKEESPORT  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Chairman;  Mrs.  Edith  Scheiner 

M.  Peter  Jackson 

Secretary;  Vacant 

Mrs.  Adell  M.  Long 

Rev.  Warren  A.  Bugbee 

Theodore  Krause 

Robert  Byrd 

Rev.  W.  B.  Meekins 

Mrs.  Celeste  Cooper 

Charles  D.  Mikel 

Marvin  D.  Feit 

Boyd  Newell 

Rev.  William  Filbern 

Robert  R.  Reich 

Rev.  Phillip  Gallagher 

* Raymond  W.  Smith 

Rabbi  Sidney  Goldstein 

Maurice  Taksel 

Sylvester  A.  Holmes 

***  Mrs.  Marguerite  Tate 

***  Deceased 
* Resigned 

YORK  COUNTY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Chairman;  B.  A.  Wagner 

Albert  L.  Hydeman,  Jr. 

Secretary;  Mrs.  Henry  B,  Leader 

***  Msgr.  Harold  E.  Keller 

Vernon  E.  Banks 

Rev,  Irvin  Kittrell 

Dr . Woodrow  Bro\\ni 

Rev.  Richard  C.  Klick 

Edward  Clinch 

Hon.  Richard  E.  Kohler 

Richard  Coesens 

Elliott  Miller 

Rabbi  Eli  Cooper 

Otis  M.  Morse,,  IV 

* Mrs.  Marjorfe  Dean 

Horace  Ports,  Esq. 

Francis  Grady 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Ramage. 

Mrs.  William  0,  Fulton 

Carlton  D.  Trotman 

* Resigned 
***  Deceased 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HUMAN  RELATIONS  COMMISSION 

Membership  and  Officers  — 1 968 

CHAIRMAN 

Harry  Boyer,  Reading 

VICE  CHAIRMAN 

Joseph  X.  YaflFe,  Esq.,  Wyncote 

SECRETARY 

Edward  M.  Green,  Harrisburg 

MEMBERS 

Rev.  James  B.  Cayce,  Pittsburgh 
Stanley  A.  Miller,  Harrisburg 
Rev.  Arnold  D.  Nearn,  Philadelphia 
Mrs.  Florence  S.  Reizenstein,  Pittsburgh 
Paul  A.  Simmons,  Esq.,  Monongahela 
Everett  E.  Smith,  Wyotnissing 
Dr.  Robert  Johnson  Smith,  Elkins  Park 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
“Elliott  M.  Shirk 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Nathan  Agran,  Esq.,  General  Counsel 
Stanton  W.  Kratzok,  Esq.,  Assistant  Counsel 
“Herman  Steerman,  Esq.,  Assistant  Counsel 

A majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  newly  appointed  in 
January  1969,  replacing  members  whose  terms  had  expired.  Officers  of 
the  Commission,  other  members  and  the  following  served  during  1969: 

CHAIRMAN— Max  Rosenn,  Wilkes-Barre 
VICE  CHAIRMAN-Joseph  X.  Yaffe,  Esq.,  Wyncote 
SECRETARY— Stanley  A.  Miller,  Harrisburg 
MEMBERS— Alvin  E.  Echols,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia 
Andrew  G.  Freeman,  Philadelphia 
Robert  W.  Goode,  Pittsburgh 
Mrs.  Wilma  S.  Heide,  New  Kensington 
John  P.  Leemhuis,  Esq.,  Erie 
Dr.  Robert  Johnson  Smith,  Elkins  Park 
““Jess  M.  Vicini,  Uniontown 
“Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  Pittsburgh 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR-Milo  A.  Manly 
LEGAL  COUNSEL— Jay  H.  Feldstein,  Esq.,  Assistant  Counsel 

Stanton  W.  Kratzok,  Esq.,  Assistant  Counsel 

“ Resigned 

Appointment  confirmed  in  August  1969 


CHAIRMAN 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  COMMISSION 

100  N,  CAMERON  STREET -4TH  FLOOR 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA  17101 
TELi  787^010 


COMMISSIONCRS 
&LVIN  Z.  eCHOL5.  JP..  ESQ. 


STANLEY  A.  MILLER 


JOSEPH  X.  TAFrE.  ESQ. 


Reply  lo: 

P-  O.  Box  3145 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17105 


The  Honorable  Raymond  P,  Shafer 
Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Honorable  Members  of  the  General  Assembly 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Sirs : 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  to  you  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act.  It  covers  the  period  from 
January  1,  1968  through  December  31,  1968. 

The  Commission  hopes  this  report  will  help  to  increase  public 
understanding  of  its  activities  and  its  accomplishments  during 
1968. 


Respectfully, 


Chairman 
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Thirteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  HUMAN  RELATIONS  COMMISSION 

1968 

"The  momentum  . . . comes  now  from  within." 

The  momentum  of  the  struggle  of  the  black  man  to  attain  full  stature 
and  an  integral  position  in  society  comes  now  from  within  the  black 
people.  No  longer  is  the  impetus  supplied  from  the  outside  or  from  the 
top. 

Religious,  governmental  and  humanitarian  liberals  have  primed  the 
pump  of  progress.  Civil  rights  leaders  have  directed  the  flow.  But  today 
the  force  and  flood  wells  up  from  the  depths  of  black  souls.  The  students, 
the  construction  workers,  the  professionals,  the  welfare  recipients 
generate  their  own  pressure,  and  their  own  kind  of  power. 

The  1968  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission 
should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  light  of  this  new  black  self-reliance 
and  independence.  Perhaps  the  Commission’s  role  in  aiding  the  attain- 
ment of  this  new  self-reliance  and  independence  is  its  finest  achievement. 

The  Commission  has  not  been  an  island  in  a sea  of  history.  Rather 
it  has  been  immersed  in  the  troubled  tides  of  the  time.  The  Commission’s 
aim  has  not  been  survival  in  the  rapids,  but  to  give  direction  to  the 
current  and  stability  to  the  course. 

Not  merely  has  the  Commission  influenced  the  changing  social  and 
racial  patterns,  but  the  Commission  itself  has  been  affected  by  these 
changes.  During  the  past  year  new  and  more  community-oriented 
responsibilities  and  actions  were  assumed. 

School  desegregation  and  investigatory  hearings  were  fresh  and  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relabons  Commission 
in  1968. 

Relying  on  a 1967  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  sus- 
taining the  Commission’s  order  that  the  Chester  School  District  desegre- 
gate its  school  system,  the  Cornmission  in  February  requested  17  other 
school  districts  to  submit  plans  for  eliminating  racial  imbalance. 

Consequently,  at  the  start  of  the  1968-69  school  term,  desegregation 
efforts  had  begun  in  13  of  these  districts,  including  8 programs  which 
achieved  complete  desegregation. 

A December  1967  amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Act  empowered  the  Commission  to  conduct  investigatory  hearings.  In 
1968  such  hearings  were  held  in  Chester,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Wilkinsburg 
and  York,  producing  testimony  and  documenting  evidence  of  widespread 
disparities  in  jobs,  housing,  education  and  services  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  made  strong  recommendations  to  eliminate  local  causes  of 
racial  tension  and  unrest,  and  served  as  an  aid  and  catalyst  for  basic 
changes  in  each  community. 
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Along  with  the  workload  demanded  with  the  school  desegregation 
program  and  investigatory  hearings,  the  Commission  experienced  its 
heaviest  inflow  of  discrimination  complaints,  docketing  and  handling  711 
new  cases. 

Vital  legislative  recommendations  were  drawn  up  by  the  Commission 
at  a self-evaluation  seminar  and  presented  to  the  Governor  and  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

In  mid-1968  a Reorganization  Plan  submitted  by  Governor  Shafer  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  pursuant  to  which  the  Commission  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  the  Governor’s 
Office. 

The  year  1968  also  was  marked  by  the  retirement  in  July  of  Elliott  M. 
Shirk,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  since  its  establishment  in 
1956. 

The  Commission’s  1968  activities  are  detailed  and  described  in  the 
main  body  of  this  Report. 

Implicit  but  unlisted  is  the  Commission’s  contributions  to  the  surging 
black  movement.  The  Commission  has  helped  to  give  it  drive  and  direc- 
tion and  has  aided  in  the  creation  of  a better  atmosphere  and  better 
America  in  which  it  can  progress  and  succeed. 
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REPORT  ON  1968  ACTIVITIES 
PENNSYLVANIA  HUMAN  RELATIONS  COMMISSION 


School  desegregation  efforts  and  investigatory  hearings— both  new  types 
of  programs— and  a record  number  of  complaints  made  1968  one  of  un- 
precedented activity  for  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission. 

SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Based  upon  the  results  of  a Department  of  Public  Instruction  census 
on  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body  and  faculty  of  each  school 
building  in  every  school  district  of  the  state,  the  Commission  on  Febru- 
ary 2 requested  the  submission  of  desegregation  plans  by  17  school  dis- 
tricts with  the  greatest  racial  imbalance.  These  were  districts  in  which 
there  were  one  or  more  school  buildings  with  80  percent  or  more  black 
pupils.  The  figure  of  80  percent  was  used  by  the  Commission  only  as  a 
cutoff  point  for  selecting  a manageable  number  of  districts,  and  did  not 
imply  that  a lesser  percentage  of  racial  imbalance  in  a school  was 
acceptable. 

The  17  school  districts  asked  to  submit  desegregation  plans  no  later 
than  July  1,  1968,  were  as  follows: 

Aliquippa 
Chester  Township 
Clairton 

Coatesville  Area 
Darby  Township 
Delaware  County  Board 
Erie 

Farrell  Area 
Harrisburg 

To  assist  the  administrators  and  sehool  board  members  of  these  dis- 
tricts, the  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  con- 
vened a meeting  February  29  in  Harrisburg.  Representatives  of  the  17 
school  systems  discussed  the  legal  and  educational  background  of  the 
situation  with  officials  of  the  two  state  agencies  and  with  Dr.  Dan  W. 
Dodson,  Director  of  New  York  University’s  Center  for  Human  Relations 
and  Community  Studies— the  Commission’s  school  desegregation  con- 
sultant. 

As  a result,  guidelines  for  desegregating  public  schools  were  approved 
and  issued  jointly  by  the  Commission  and  DPI,  and  were  sent  March  29 
to  the  17  districts.  The  schools  also  were  given  a list  of  services  offered 
by  the  Commission  and  DPI  in  connection  with  local  efforts  to  desegregate. 

The  guidelines  stated  that,  insofar  as  possible,  every  school  building 
should  reflect  in  its  enrollment  a cross  section  of  the  entire  community. 

“The  presence  in  a single  school  of  children  from  varied  backgrounds,” 
the  guidelines  say,  “is  an  important  element  in  the  preparation  of  young 
people  for  active  participation  in  the  social  and  political  affairs  of  our 
democracy.” 

By  September  1968  the  Commission  had  approved  the  total  desegre- 
gation plans  of  Aliquippa,  Chester  Township,  Clairton,  Coatesville  Area, 
Farrell  Area,  Penn  Hills  Township,  Susquehanna  Township  and  Wash- 


McKeesport  Area 
Norristown  Area 
Penn  Hills  Township 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Susquehanna  Township 

Washington 

Wilkinsburg 
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ington;  and  portions  of  the  desegregation  plans  of  Erie,  Harrisburg, 
Norristown  Area,  Pittsburgh  and  Wilkinsburg. 

The  Commission  granted  exemptions  to  Delaware  County  School 
Board,  which  arranges  classes  for  special  education  students  and  does 
not  operate  any  schools  itself,  and  Darby  Township  School  Board,  whose 
situation  was  scheduled  for  a later  review. 

The  Commission  disapproved  of  the  total  plan  submitted  by  the  Mc- 
Keesport area  school  system.  At  year’s  end  the  Philadelphia  school 
district  had  not  submitted  a plan. 

When  the  fall  semester  started,  38  school  buildings  in  the  affected  dis- 
tricts were  newly-desegregated,  more  than  .35  Negro  full-time  teachers 
and  administrators  were  hired  ( exclusive  of  Chester,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh),  and  Negro  History  was  being  taught  at  all  grade  levels  in 
12  of  the  districts.  Also  11  districts  were  recruiting  professionals  from 
Negro  colleges. 

Bequests  for  extending  the  deadline  for  submission  of  desegregation 
plans  were  granted  by  the  Commission  to  the  districts  which  had  all  or 
part  of  their  plans  disapproved. 

INVESTIGATORY  HEARINGS 

Act  No.  191  of  the  1967  Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  Commission  to:  (1)  “to  investigate  where  no  complaint 
has  been  filed  but  with  the  consent  of  at  least  eight  members  of  the 
Commission  any  problem  of  discrimination  with  the  intent  of  avoiding 
and  preventing  the  development  of  racial  tension,”  and  (2)  on  request 
of  the  Governor,  “to  investigate  claims  of  excessive  use  of  force  by  police 
in  civil  rights  protest  activities.” 

The  law  provides  that  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are 
not  accepted  “within  a reasonable  time,”  the  Commission  may  proceed 
as  in  a regular  complaint  situation  and  issue  orders  enforceable  in  the 
courts. 

In  1968  the  Commission  initiated  and  conducted  investigatory  hearings 
in  Harrisburg,  Wilkinsburg,  York  and  Chester,  and  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Shafer  investigated  charges  of  excessive  use  of  force  by  police 
in  connection  with  school  disorders  in  Erie. 

Altogether,  a total  of  22  days  of  testimony  was  given  by  municipal 
officials,  officers  of  private  organizations  and  individual  citizens  in  the 
five  communities.  Although  only  three  members  of  the  Commission  are 
required  for  any  hearing,  all  the  Commissioners  took  part,  and  many 
sessions  were  attended  by  almost  the  full  membership. 

Testimony  at  the  five  Investigatory  Hearings  clearly  showed  the 
existence  of  racial  tensions,  and  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  local 
communities  to  rectify  the  grievances  of  Negro  residents. 

The  Commission’s  findings  and  recommendations  are  outlined  in  the 
following  digest.  Two  elements  are  evident  in  the  charts:  1)  all  aspects 
of  Negro  life  are  circumscribed  by  discrimination,  and  2)  the  basic 
sameness  of  the  pattern  of  bias  is  evident  in  the  various  communities. 


INVESTIGATORY  HEARINGS 


Erie  Investigatory  Hearing 
(April  18,  19  and  May  9,  10,  1968) 


Findings 

Recommendations 

Education 

There  is  a limited  number  of 
Negro  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional employes. 

Recruit  non-white  teachers  and 
administrators. 

The  curriculum  has  not  been 
geared  to  the  needs  and  sensi- 
tivities of  the  Negro  student. 

Review  and  evaluate  textbook 
portrayal  of  minority  people  and 
the  feasibility  of  introducing 
courses  in  Black  History. 

Examine  the  relevance  of  current 
textbooks  to  the  lives  of  minority 
people. 

There  is  an  absence  of  response 
to  the  Negro  students’  needs  in 
counseling,  remedial  studies  and 
pride  in  their  past. 

In-service  human  relations  and 
sensitivity  training  for  all  school 
personnel. 

Form  a steering  committee  to 
identify  incipient  inter-group 
problems  and  suggest  possible 
solutions. 

Form  a bi-racial  student-faculty 
committee  to  help  eliminate  seg- 
regation in  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. 

Housing 

Negroes  live  in  a circumscribed 
area  in  the  older  housing. 

City  should  educate  the  commu- 
nity to  the  laws  and  rights  of  fair 
housing,  and  endorse  Open  Hous- 
ing. 
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Housing  Authority  officials  are 
predominantly  white,  and  blacks 
feel  that  they  are  insensitive  to 
their  problems. 


Special  lack  of  housing  for  large 
low-income  families. 


There  is  a critical  shortage  of 
housing  for  blacks  and  poor 
whites  in  the  community. 


The  housing  code  is  not  enforced. 


City-Wide 

The  existing  city  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  is  under-staffed. 


There  is  an  apartheid  trend  of 
two  distinct  communities. 

Negroes  are  not  employed  in  the 
city  government  proportionate  to 
their  numbers. 


Housing  Authority  should  give 
some  priority  to  families  with  one 
parent. 

Housing  Authority  should  de- 
velop an  interchange  of  ideas 
with  a tenant  organization. 

Housing  Authority  should  employ 
non-whites  in  key  positions. 

Better  use  of  the  scattered-site 
leased  housing  and  rent  supple- 
ment programs. 

The  city  should  make  better  use 
of  federally-funded  housing  pro- 
grams. 

City  should  involve  the  private 
sector  in  housing  production. 

Include  area  residents  in  the  plan- 
ning and  decision-making  of 
urban  renewal  programs. 

Increase  inspection  staff  and  en- 
force housing  code  (A  black  in- 
spector was  hired). 

Use  available  governmental  pro- 
grams and  services  to  improve 
environmental  health. 


The  city  should  supply  the  local 
Commission  with  sufficient  funds 
and  staff  to  do  its  work. 


City  re-examine  its  pre-employ- 
ment testing  programs. 
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City  actively  recruit  non-white 
employes. 


Negro  residents  do  not  receive 
equal  employment  opportunities. 


Negro  areas  receive  inferior  pub- 
lic services  such  as  snow  removal. 


Black  areas  have  limited  recrea- 
tional facilities. 


Police 

The  police  department  is  the  out- 
let point  of  the  black  feelings  of 
alienation. 

There  is  a lack  of  training  of 
pohce  in  sensitivity  to  ghetto 
problems  and  human  relations. 


Black  police  are  few  in  number. 


Police  are  unprepared  by  training 
and  facilities  for  civil  disturbance. 


Questionable  actions  by  some 
police  during  the  civil  distur- 
bance. 


City  use  news  media  to  educate 
the  community  on  the  laws  and 
rights  to  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. 

City  support  government  employ- 
ment agencies  and  job  training 
centers. 

City  conduct  a posting  program 
of  state  fair  employment  notices 
with  all  local  employers. 

Equalize  public  services,  and  use 
the  media  to  let  it  be  known 
when  such  services  are  scheduled. 

Provide  and  equip  recreational 
facilities  in  Negro  neighborhoods 
as  soon  as  possible  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  problem. 


Use  volunteers  in  the  Mayor’s 
community  relations  center. 


Every  police  officer  should  receive 
in-service  training  on  human  re- 
lation and  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

Recruit  and  employ  black  police 
at  all  levels  of  authority. 

Establish  a police  cadet  corps  in 
the  local  schools. 

Issuance  of  directives  which  spell 
out  precise  police  procedures 
during  civil  disturbances. 

Use  available  police  training  pro- 
gram. 
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Establish  a rumor  control  center. 


Harrisburg  Investigatory  Hearing 
(May  7,  8,  1968) 


Findings 

Education 

Slow  progress  in  the  integration 
of  staff. 

The  curriculum  has  not  developed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  black 
student. 


Resentment  of  black  students 
concerning  counseling,  work 
study,  job  placement  programs, 
discipline  and  extra-curricular 
activities. 


Housing 

Housing  discrimination  is  a major 
cause  of  local  tension. 


No  concerted  effort  to  improve 
local  housing. 


Public  housing  is  insufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  community. 


Recommendations 


Actively  recruit  Negro  profes- 
sional and  non-professional  em- 
ployes. 

Re-evaluate  textbook  portrayals 
of  minority  people  and  their 
experiences. 

Form  a steering  committee  to  in- 
clude black  parents  and  students 
to  identify  inter-group  problems 
and  hang-ups. 

In-service  training  of  all  school 
personnel  in  human  relations  and 
understanding  of  ghetto  life 
styles. 

Form  a faculty-student  bi-racial 
committee  to  preclude  any  isola- 
tion of  any  students  from  ac- 
tivities. 


Initiate  an  educate  program  to 
alert  the  community  to  the  state 
laws  on  fair  housing,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  city  to  provide 
low-income  housing. 

The  city  should  include  Negro 
residents  in  the  planning  and 
decision-making  relative  to  hous- 
ing. 

The  city  should  make  full  use  of 
the  various  federally-funded  hous- 
ing programs. 

The  city  should  involve  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  production  of 
houses. 
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Lack  of  enforcement  of  housing 
code. 


Residents  feel  that  the  Housing 
Authority  is  insensitive  to  their 
needs. 


City-Wide 

The  absence  of  a city-wide  agency 
with  enforcement  powers  to  en- 
sure equal  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment for  all. 


Unemployment  or  under-employ- 
ment of  Negroes. 


Police-community  relations  prob- 
lems. 


Inadequate  recreational  facihties 
in  Negro  neighborhoods. 


Rigidly  enforce  the  housing  code, 
even  if  it  means  hiring  additional 
inspectors. 

Set  up  an  ageney  to  implement 
the  Rent  Withholding  Act. 

Use  the  various  governmental 
programs  and  services  to  improve 
environmental  health. 

Form  committee  of  housing  offi- 
cials and  tenants  to  identify 
problems  and  resolve  them. 

Funded  social  training  programs 
should  be  used  for  the  advantage 
of  the  tenant  families. 

The  Housing  Authority  should 
review  the  feasibility  of  the  50^ 
a day  penalty  for  overdue  rent. 

Formation  of  an  official  Human 
Relations  Commission. 


Conduct  a community  workshop 
on  race  relations. 

Educate  the  community  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  the  state  on  fair 
employment. 

( During  the  hearings  the  eity 
committed  itself  and  did  form  a 
police-community  relations  team. ) 

In-service  training  in  human  re- 
lations for  all  personnel. 

( During  the  hearings  the  city 
committed  itself  and  did  provide 
improved  and  increased  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  Negro  areas.) 
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Wilkinsburg  Investigatory  Hearing 
(July  1,  2 and  July  25,  26,  1968) 


Findings 

Education 

Professional  staff  is  3%  black  but 
the  student  body  is  more  than  25% 
black. 

The  curriculum  has  little  rele- 
vance to  the  black  student. 


Unofficial  school  groups  are  all- 
white  or  all-black. 


Housing 

Percentage  of  Negro  residents 
has  increased  from  2%  to  20%  in 
the  past  8 years. 

Negroes  are  circumscribed  in  one 
section. 


Renewal  programs  are  geared  for 
middle  and  high-income  families. 

There  is  a critical  shortage  of 
low  income  public  housing. 


Recommendations 

Recruit  black  professional  and 
non-professional  employes. 

Re-evaluate  te.xtbook  portrayals 
of  minority  people. 

Include  blacks  in  an  advisory 
committee  on  community  rela- 
tions. 

In-service  training  on  human  re- 
lations for  all  personnel. 

( During  the  hearing  the  school 
board  committed  itself  and  hired 
a black  social  worker  and  com- 
munity relations  specialist. ) 

Form  a student  human  relations 
council. 

Educate  the  community  on  fair 
housing  laws  and  rights. 

Educate  community  on  the  city’s 
responsibility  to  sponsor  housing 
programs  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. 

Land  re-use  in  renewal  programs 
should  be  primarily  for  the  fami- 
lies in  the  concerned  area. 

Rlack  residents  must  have  real, 
meaningful  roles  in  the  plan  for 
development  of  the  community. 

Make  use  of  available  federally- 
funded  housing  programs. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  ap- 
plying for  the  FHA  Leased 
Housing  Program. 
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Code  enforcement  and  public 
services  are  inferior  in  black 
neighborhoods. 


Citij-W  ide 

The  absence  of  a unifying  agency 
committed  to  achieve  racial  har- 
mony and  empowered  to  enforce 
anti-discrimination  laws. 


Black  residents  feel  alienated 
from  the  establishment. 


Real  racial  tension  exists  with  a 
high  potentiality  for  violence. 


Blacks  are  locally  employed  most- 
ly as  laborers  or  unskilled  work- 
ers. (Wilkinsburg  is  generally  a 
residential  area. ) 


Police 

The  police  department  does  not 
reflect  the  racial  composition  of 
the  community. 

Police  are  the  focal  point  of  much 
of  the  hostility  of  Negroes  against 
the  system. 


Housing  codes  must  be  enforced 
and  provisions  of  the  Rent  With- 
holding Act  implemented. 

Available  government  programs 
and  services  to  improve  environ- 
mental health  must  be  utilized. 


Use  the  news  media  to  educate 
the  community  on  all  aspects  of 
the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens  and 
the  laws  which  protect  these 
rights. 

Hold  a series  of  workshops  on 
race  relations,  the  first  devoted 
to  fair  employment. 

Form  a Human  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  do  the  educational 
groundwork  for  the  enactment  of 
anti-discrimination  ordinances  and 
an  official  local  human  relations 
commission. 

Review  municipal  hiring  stand- 
ards and  procedures. 


Make  full  use  of  government  em- 
ployment agencies  and  job-train- 
ing programs. 

Recruit  city  employes  consistent 
with  the  racial  make-up  of  the 
community. 


Recruit  minority-group  members 
for  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Create  a police-community  rela- 
tions team  within  the  department. 

Form  a bi-racial  police  advisory 
board. 
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Inadequate  staff,  training  and  fa- 
cilities to  handle  tension  situa- 
tions. 


Develop,  publish  and  administer 
policy  directives  as  regards  youth, 
minority  groups  and  protest  ac- 
tivities. 

Make  full  use  of  police  training 
programs  provided  by  state  and 
federal  agencies. 


Chester  Investigatory  Hearing 

(July  17,  18,  29  and  31;  August  8,  9 and  21,  and  September 

6 and  11,  1968) 


Findings 

Education 

The  curriculum  has  not  developed 
with  the  changing  community. 

Black  History  and  accomplish- 
ments are  not  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 


School  board  meetings  are  held  in 
a room  too  small  to  accommodate 
citizens. 

There  is  only  one  black  on  the 
school  board.  There  seems  to  be 
no  participation  of  blacks  in  de- 
cision making. 


There  is  a limited  number  of  black 
guidance  counselors. 


Recommendations 


Organize  a bi-racial  teacher-stu- 
dent community  organization  at 
the  district-wide  level. 

Form  a bi-racial  advisory  com- 
mittee on  human  relations. 


Re-evaluate  textbook  portrayal  of 
minority  people. 

Arrange  alternate  meetings  in  a 
location  convenient  to  the  people. 

Amend  the  rules  for  such  meet- 
ings that  there  will  be  more  com- 
munity participation. 

Cease  having  uniformed  police  at 
the  meetings. 

The  superintendent  resign  as 
chairman  of  the  local  draft  board. 

Employ  more  black  counselors 
and  social  service  workers. 


Blacks  resent  school  authority’s 
insensitivity  to  their  life  style  and 
needs. 
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In-service  human  relations  train- 
ing for  all  school  personnel. 


There  is  a polarization  of  all-white 
and  all-black  school  organizations. 

Negro  schools  need  repairs  and 
better  facilities. 

Housing 

Blacks  live  in  a circumscribed 
area. 

Most  sub-standard  housing  is  in 
the  black  area,  and  usually  owned 
by  an  absentee  landlord. 

Housing  codes  are  not  enforced. 


Public  housing  is  segregated. 

Top  public  housing  officials  are 
white,  and  many  are  considered 
by  the  tenants  unqualified  and  in- 
sensitive to  the  occupants’  needs. 

Black  tenants  have  no  recognized 
voice  in  planning  and  deciding 
policies  which  affect  their  lives. 


There  is  a dire  need  for  additional 
low-income  housing. 

The  renewal  program  has  not  pro- 
vided for  the  location  of  the  dis- 
possessed. 


Blacks  shoidd  be  part  of  every 
student  committee. 

Report  to  the  Commission  prog- 
ress in  repairs  of  schools  the  Com- 
mission found  in  poor  condition. 


Educate  the  community  on  fair 
housing  laws  and  rights,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  city  to  secure 
housing  for  low-income  families. 

Enforce  the  housing  code  and  pro- 
vide an  office  for  administering 
the  Rent  Withholding  Act. 

Use  available  government  pro- 
grams and  services  to  improve  en- 
vironmental health. 

End  the  pattern  of  segregated 
public  housing. 


Form  a committee  of  housing  au- 
thority officials  and  tenants  to 
study  problems  and  evaluate  pri- 
orities. 

Employ  Negroes  in  key  positions 
within  the  housing  authority. 

Make  use  of  a variety  of  avail- 
able federally-funded  housing 
programs. 

Involve  the  private  sector  in  the 
production  of  housing. 

Expand  the  scattered-site  leased 
housing  program. 

Establish  a relocation  office  to 
assist  those  who  must  move. 
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City-Wide 

The  absence  of  an  official  agency 
to  confront  the  problems  of  un- 
equal treatment,  and  to  conduct 
programs  to  achieve  racial  har- 
mony. 


Blacks  are  often  under-employed 
and  many  are  unemployed. 


Negroes  are  denied  membership 
or  employment  in  volunteer  fire 
departments. 


Black  communities  have  inade- 
quate recreational  facilities. 

Black  areas  do  not  receive  equal 
sanitary  services. 

Black  areas  have  inadequate 
health  facilities  and  service. 


City  Council  meetings  are  held  at 
a time  inconvenient  for  blacks  to 
attend. 


Set  up  a human  relations  commis- 
sion with  enforcement  powers  and 
sufficient  staff  to  conduct  affirma- 
tive action  and  education  pro- 
grams to  secure  equal  treatment 
and  opportunity  for  all. 

Conduct  community-wide  series 
of  community  workshops  on  race 
relations,  and  especially  on  fair 
employment  practices. 

Form  an  Urban  Coalition  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  government 
job-training  programs  with  avail- 
able local  jobs. 

Re-organize  the  civil  service  board 
to  give  it  a bi-racial  character. 

Recruit  non-whites  for  all  strata 
of  municipal  positions. 

Educate  the  community  to  the 
rights  and  laws  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

Cut  off  tax  funds  from  volunteer 
fire  companies  which  discriminate. 

As  soon  as  possible  provide  Negro 
neighborhoods  with  swimming 
pools  and  recreational  facilities. 

Equalize  public  sei’vices  such  as 
trash  and  garbage  collections. 

Establish  city  and  county  health 
boards  to  equalize  health  services 
for  all  citizens. 

.Affirmative  action  programs  to 
recruit  and  place  non-white  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  medical  techni- 
cians in  hospitals  and  industry. 

Conduct  some  City  Council  meet- 
ings on  Saturdays  or  in  evenings. 


Registering  to  vote  is  inconven- 
ient for  blacks  and  voters  are 
subject  to  harrassment. 


Police 

Blacks,  resenting  the  whole  sys- 
tem, focus  their  anger  on  the 
police. 

The  only  police  training  as  spe- 
cifically regards  ghetto  areas  has 
been  riot  control. 

Police-community  relations  have 
deteriorated. 


Police  are  insensitive  to  ghetto 
problems. 

Police  department  personnel  does 
not  reflect  the  racial  composition 
of  the  community. 

Negro  police  resent  that  they  are 
never  in  charge  of  ‘on  the  street’ 
activities  and  that  white  police 
only  are  assigned  to  white  neigh- 
borhoods. 

No  agency  to  accept  citizen  com- 
plaints against  police. 

There  seems  to  be  no  policy  for 
the  police  handling  of  any  kind  of 
protest  movement. 


By  city  ordinance,  forbid  civil 
servnce  employees— including  po- 
lice, from  engaging  in  political 
activity. 

Use  roving  voting  registrars  across 
the  city. 

All  levels  of  police  personnel 
should  receive  human  relations 
and  sensitivity  training. 

Police  should  use  training  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  state  and 
federal  governments. 

Establish  a police-community  re- 
lations team  within  the  police  de- 
partment. 


Start  a police  cadet  program  for 
recruiting  and  training  youth. 

Black  officers  on  the  police  force 
should  reflect  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  community.  Director 
of  Public  Safety  to  report  on 
action  taken  to  correct  complaints. 

Establish  a bi-racial  police  ad- 
visor).- board. 

Issue  and  administer  clear  direc- 
tive which  spells  out  what  police 
actions  should  be  taken  in  youth, 
minority  group  and  civil  rights 
protest  movements. 

Establish  a rumor  control  pro- 
gram. 
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York  Investigatory  Hearing 
(August  27  and  28  and  September  26,  1968) 


Findings 

Education 

De  facto  school  segregation  does 
exist. 


Recognizably  black  schools  are 
not  equally  equipped. 

School  staffs  are  not  properly  inte- 
grated. 

Black  students  feel  that  the  school 
staff  is  not  sensitive  to  their  needs 
and  problems. 


The  curriculum  has  too  little  to 
say  to  the  black  student. 


Housing 

The  city’s  housing  patterns  are 
segregated. 

The  housing  code  is  not  enforced. 


There  are  over  100  dilapidated 
and  often  infested  houses  boarded 
up,  yet  the  city  does  nothing 
about  them. 


Recommendations 


Form  a bi-racial  school-commu- 
nity committee  to  confront  prob- 
lems to  racial  harmony. 

Improve  the  physical  facilities  of 
schools  in  black  neighborhoods. 

Recruit  Negro  teachers,  and  make 
assignment  of  integrated  staffs. 

Form  a bi-racial  student-faculty 
committee  to  increase  participa- 
tion of  all  students  in  all  school 
and  extra-curricular  activities. 

In-service  training  in  human  re- 
lations and  ghetto  situations  for 
all  school  personnel. 

Re-evaluate  textbook  portrayal  of 
minority  peoples,  and  their  rele- 
vance to  the  Negro  student. 


Educate  community  to  rights  of 
all  people  to  good  housing. 

Keep  citizens  informed  about 
housing  problems  and  programs. 

Enforce  the  housing  code,  and 
implement  the  Rent  Withholding 
Act. 

Make  full  use  of  governmental 
services  and  programs  to  improve 
environmental  health. 
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Equalize  all  public  services  in  all 
neighborhoods. 


There  is  a critical  need  for  more 
housing  for  low-income  families. 


There  is  insufficient  public  hous- 
ing. 

No  relocation  program  for  families 
who  must  move. 

City-Wide 

No  official  agency  to  address  itself 
to  correct  wrongs  and  conduct 
programs  relative  to  human  rela- 
tions. 

There  is  a physieal  and  communi- 
cation gap  between  blacks  and 
whites. 

There  are  proportionately  three 
times  more  black  unemployed 
than  whites,  and  locally  a white 
family  has  almost  twice  the  in- 
come of  a black  family. 


Inadequate  recreational  faeilities 
in  the  inner  city. 


Inadequate  medical  services  for 
blacks  and  poor  whites. 


Unequal  public  services. 


Make  better  use  of  federally- 
funded  housing  programs,  espe- 
cially the  FHA  leased  housing 
program. 

Involve  the  private  sector  in 
housing  production. 

Establish  a relocation  agency  and 
office  to  assist  families  so  affected. 


Establish  an  official  human  rela- 
tions commission. 


Educate  eommunity  on  all  aspects 
of  civil  rights  of  citizens,  and 
the  laws  of  equal  opportunity. 

Conduct  a community  workshop 
on  race  relations,  considering 
especially  the  local  pattern  of  un- 
employment and  under-employ- 
ment. 

The  city  should  re-examine  its 
own  hiring  procedures  and  act 
to  increase  its  minority  people 
employment. 

The  city  should  act  as  a clearing- 
house for  job  opportunities,  and 
as  a resource  agency  to  develop 
co-ordinated  training  programs. 

The  city  should  act  to  make  sure 
that  all  sectors  of  the  eity  reeeive 
equal  public  services. 

City  Council  should  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  city  youth 
to  understand  their  recreational 
needs. 

The  city  should  immediately  build 
and  equip  inner-city  recreational 
facilities. 
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Police 

Police  receive  the  brunt  of  the 
Negroes’  hostility  to  the  whole 
local  establishment. 

Blacks  feel  that  police  are  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  the  status  quo. 

Police  do  not  seem  to  sense  the 
problems  of  ghetto  people. 


Not  enough  black  policemen,  es- 
pecially in  higher  positions. 

Police  training  seems  inadequate 
to  cope  with  civil  disturbance. 

Blacks  resent  the  use  of  police 
dogs  as  patrols  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 


Other  Agencies 

Negroes  complained  that  they 
were  sometimes  harrassed  when 
they  sought  treatment  at  York 
Hospital. 

The  York  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  according 
to  black  applicants,  is  insensitive 
to  their  requests  and  discourages 
them  from  using  its  services. 


The  formation  within  the  police 
department  of  a police-commu- 
nity relations  team. 

Establish  a bi-racial  police  ad- 
visory board. 

In-service  training  for  police  in 
human  relations  and  understand- 
ing of  ghetto  problems  and 
people. 

Actively  recruit  and  promote 
qualified  black  policemen. 

Spell  out  specific  police  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  use  of  fire- 
arms, dogs  and  chemicals. 

Spell  out  police  procedures  in 
situations  of  civil  disturbance. 


Keep  news  media  honestly  in- 
formed during  times  of  distur- 
bance. 

Establish  a rumor  control  center 
and  program. 

The  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  should  investigate 
charges  of  unfair  treatment  of 
blacks  at  York  Hospital. 

The  BES  was  urged  to  review  its 
own  local  hiring  procedures,  em- 
ploy black  interviewers,  improve 
its  processing  procedures,  and 
train  job  applicants  how  to  ap- 
proach an  employer  for  best  re- 
sults. 
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TRANSFER  OF  COMMISSION 

The  transfer  of  the  Commission  to  the  Office  of  the  Governor  occurred 
on  June  27,  1968.  It  resulted  from  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 of  the 
1968  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  Governor  Shafer  submitted 
to  members  of  the  Legislature  on  May  27,  1968. 

In  April  Governor  Shafer  announced  his  plan  for  transferring  the 
Commission  to  the  Governor’s  Office  in  a special  urban  crisis  message 
to  the  Legislature. 

The  Commission  had  been  located  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  since  it  was  established  in  March  1956  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission.  In  his  special  message,  Governor 
Shafer  said  the  Commission  would  be  able  to  operate  in  the  Governor’s 
Office  with  more  visibility  to  the  public,  and  with  greater  flexibility 
in  State  affairs. 

Deputy  Director  Milo  A.  Manly  handled  the  arrangements  for  an 
orderly  transfer  of  the  Commission’s  operations  from  Labor  and  Industry 
to  the  Governor’s  Office. 

RETIREMENT  OF  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

The  retirement  of  Elliott  M.  Shirk,  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission from  its  establishment  in  1956,  was  announced  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  May  3,  to  become  effective  July  16,  1968. 

Members  of  the  Commission  unanimously  declined  to  accept  Mr. 
Shirk’s  resignation  when  it  was  first  presented,  but  when  Mr.  Shirk 
persisted  in  his  long-time  plan  to  retire,  the  Commissioners  accepted 
his  leaving  “with  deep  regret  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  appre- 
ciation for  his  dedication  and  commitment  to  the  administration  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act  from  the  time  of  its  adoption.” 

RECORD  NUMBER  OF  CASES 

The  filing  of  711  new  cases  during  the  year— a record  number— placed 
a heavy  strain  on  the  personnel  of  the  Commission. 

New  highs  were  established  both  in  the  number  of  employment  com- 
plaints (410)  and  the  number  of  housing  complaints  (222). 

The  Commission  also  conducted  19  public  hearings  requiring  31  days 
of  testimony,  plus  17  pre-hearing  conferences,  requiring  18  days  of 
meetings  and  conciliation  conferences— an  unprecedented  number  in 
the  history  of  the  Commission. 

The  combined  service  of  Commissioners  at  public  hearings,  pre-hearing 
conferences  and  the  five  investigatory  hearings  easily  made  1968  the 
busiest  year  ever  for  members  of  the  Commission. 

During  the  year  two  orders  of  the  Commission  were  upheld  by  state 
courts.  In  Vlarch,  Pennsylvania’s  Commonwealth  Court  sustained  a 
Commission  order  which  directed  the  owner  of  the  Carriage  House 
Apartments  in  Pittsburgh  to  rent  an  apartment  to  Miss  Gloria  Woffard, 
who  had  been  refused  such  a rental  because  she  is  a Negro. 

In  September,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Delaware  County  upheld 
a Commission  order  which  directed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sarnocinski 
to  rent  a house  in  Chester  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Satchell,  whom  they  had 
discriminated  against  because  of  her  race. 
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Although  details  are  by  law  confidential,  among  the  significant  cases 
adjusted  during  the  year  by  conference  and  conciliation  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

EMPLOYMENT 

A Negro  filed  a complaint  that  he  was  denied  entry  into  a craft 
apprenticeship  training  program  because  of  his  race.  Commission  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  apprenticeship  committee  failed  to  follow 
its  own  written  guidelines  in  making  its  admission  selections.  If  the 
ratings  had  been  fairly  marked  the  Negro  applicant  would  have  qualified. 
The  joint  management-union  committee  was  required  to  accept  the 
complainant,  who  later  was  reported  as  “doing  a good  job  as  an  ap- 
prentice.” 

A Negro  hospital  employe  was  refused  rehiring  after  a maternity 
leave,  even  though  she  had  a very  good  work  rating.  Investigation 
showed  that  she  had  been  a tagged  a “troublemaker”  because  she  re- 
ported to  hospital  officials  the  racially-insulting  remarks  of  her  immediate 
supervisor.  The  Commission  required  the  hospital  to  rehire  the  woman 
and  to  arrange  a training  program  on  race  relations  attitudes  for  super- 
visory staff. 

Commission  action,  after  a complaint  by  a 48-year-old  woman,  re- 
sulted in  the  hiring  of  at  least  two  “older  workers”  by  an  electronics 
plant.  The  personnel  director  admitted  he  had  stopped  interviewing 
persons  over  40  because  he  felt  older  workers  cannot  perform  plant 
assembly  work  and  there  would  be  a high  percentage  of  “quits”  in  the 
40-60  age  group.  The  Commission  required  the  electronics  company  to 
hire  the  complainant  and  to  interview  other  older  applicants  previously 
passed  over. 

A skilled  Negro  worker  complained  that  he  was  assigned  more  of  the 
less-desirable  jobs  because  of  his  race.  His  foreman  admitted  that 
whites  with  less  seniority  were  assigned  less  often  to  such  jobs.  Investi- 
gation also  showed  that  the  foreman  created  hostility  toward  the  com- 
plainant by  referring  to  the  man’s  production  to  prod  whites  to  work 
harder.  Racially  and  ethnically  derogatory  terms  and  the  unfair  assign- 
ments stopped. 

In  another  age  complaint  eight  older  workers  received  pay  boosts 
after  the  Commission’s  investigation  showed  older  workers  in  a factory 
were  arbitrarily  denied  a pay  raise. 

An  employe  of  a restaurant  who  is  a Negro  woman  charged  that  she 
was  refused  shift  rotation  and  kept  on  the  11  p.m.  to  7 a.m.  shift  be- 
cause of  her  race.  The  owner’s  records  showed  that  two  white  employes 
with  less  seniority  were  rotated  between  7 a.m. -3  p.m.  shift  and  the 
3 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  shift.  The  unfairness  was  ended  and  the  complainant 
was  given  equal  assignments  to  the  two  daytime  shifts. 

HOUSING 

In  a discouraging  number  of  housing  cases  discrimination  is  proved, 
but  too  much  time  is  needed  for  the  Commission’s  investigation  and  the 
seeking  of  compliance.  The  complainants  are  forced— by  the  immediate 
necessity  to  obtain  some  shelter— to  buy  or  rent  other  housing.  How- 
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ever,  among  the  cases  in  which  the  complainant  himself  received  direct 
benefits  from  the  Fair  Housing  Law  were  the  following: 

A Negro  was  denied  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a four-room  house, 
because  of  his  race.  The  bank  which  owned  the  property  “sat  on”  his 
application  until  the  property  was  “sold”  to  a white  buyer.  Fortunately, 
the  white  buyer  cancelled  his  agreement  and  the  Commission  required 
that  the  house  be  sold  to  the  complainant. 

The  rental  of  an  apartment  was  obtained  for  a Negro  couple  who 
had  been  rejected  “because  of  a credit  report.”  However,  apartments 
had  been  rented  to  white  families  with  less-desirable  credit  report  or 
no  credit  information  whatsoever.  The  owner  then  agreed  to  lease  the 
apartment  to  the  Negro  couple,  who  moved  in  without  further  difficulty. 

Another  Negro  experienced  difficulty  in  buying  a house  when  the 
owner  learned  that  he  was  a Negro.  An  agreement  of  sale  was  entered 
into  with  a white  neighbor  who  signed  a promissory  note  as  a down 
payment,  but  who  admitted  that  he  had  no  funds  to  purchase  the  house. 
As  a result,  the  house  then  was  sold  to  the  complainant. 

Increasingly,  discrimination  takes  more  subtle  forms,  as  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a Negro  family  refused  the  rental  of  a two-bedroom 
apartment  “because  they  had  two  children.”  Investigation  showed  that 
four  other  households  with  children  occupied  apartments  there  and 
revealed  that  the  so-called  policy  on  children  was  not  put  in  effect 
until  the  day  the  Negro  family  applied.  The  owner  was  required  to 
rent  to  the  complainants  who  moved  in  without  further  incident. 

The  police  chief  of  a municipality  signed  an  affidavit  agreeing  not 
to  aid  or  abet  the  doing  of  an  unlawful  discriminatory  practice  after 
a Negro  woman  alleged  that  she  was  refused  the  rental  of  an  apartment 
because  of  her  race,  on  the  advice  of  the  police  chief.  The  apartment 
owner  admitted  discrimination,  blaming  it  on  his  fear  that  he  would 
lose  white  tenants.  He  said  the  police  chief  instructed  him  not  to  rent 
to  Negroes  and  told  him  if  any  Negroes  balked  at  being  refused  an 
apartment,  he  “could  take  care  of  them.”  The  police  chief  denied  in- 
structing the  owner  not  to  rent  to  Negroes,  but  admitted  telling  the 
landlord  he  could  rent  to  anyone  he  chooses.  The  owner  of  the  apart- 
ment was  required  to  offer  the  next  available  apartment  to  the  com- 
plainant. 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Among  the  businesses  and  service  establishments  in  which  discrimi- 
nation was  eliminated  as  a result  of  complaints  during  the  past  year 
were  restaurants,  variety  stores,  health  centers,  beauty  shops,  swimming 
pools,  dentist  offices  and  the  guest  practices  of  country  clubs. 

One  beauty  shop  owner  had  a practice  of  asking  Negroes  to  make 
appointments  only  on  Mondays  because  fewer  customers  came  on  Mon- 
days and  he  feared  white  customers  might  object  to  Negroes.  The 
Commission  required  the  owner  to  instruct  all  operators  to  schedule 
appointments  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin, 
and  to  invite  the  complainant  to  make  another  appointment  at  her 
convenience.  The  woman  returned  and  received  satisfactory  service 
on  a Saturday. 
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A white  member  of  a country  club  complained  that  his  club  refused 
to  serve  him  and  his  guests  in  the  main  dining  room  and  suggested  they 
accept  a table  in  the  back  room  because  one  of  the  guests  was  a Negro. 
The  Commission  ruled  that  a private  club  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  public  accommodations  law,  with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of 
guests  from  the  general  public.  The  club  apologized  to  the  member  and 
his  guest,  invited  them  to  return. 

EDUCATION 

Education  was  the  subject  matter  of  the  longest  public  hearing  in 
the  history  of  the  Commission— 16  days  of  testimony,  ending  in  November. 
The  case  involved  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia 
Federation  of  Teachers  Local  #3,  AFL-CIO. 

The  Commission’s  order,  which  was  announced  after  the  close  of 
the  report  year,  required  the  school  board  and  the  teachers’  union  to 
bring  about  racial  balance  in  school  faculties  under  the  terms  of  their 
collective  bargaining  agreement  no  later  than  October  1,  1969.  If  these 
efforts  are  not  successful,  the  Commission  order  directs  the  school 
board  to  transfer  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  racially-balancing  all 
faculties  by  September  1970. 

The  Commission  took  action  to  require  another  school  district  to 
equalize  disciplinary  action  against  both  white  and  black  students.  A 
Negro  student  was  suspended  for  three  days  and  slapped  for  leaving 
the  school  without  permission.  A white  student  was  suspended  for  two 
days  for  the  same  infraction.  The  teacher  was  reprimanded  for  slapping 
the  pupil  in  violation  of  the  school  disciplinary  code,  school  records  were 
changed  to  show  a two  day’s  suspension  for  the  Negro  pupil,  and  a 
warning  letter  was  sent  to  all  personnel. 

CASE  STATISTICS 

Full  statistics  on  the  work  of  the  compliance  division  in  1968  are 
contained  in  Appendix  I of  this  report. 

CO^.MUNITY  SERVICES 

The  increasing  awareness  of  the  public  regarding  civil  rights  prob- 
lems has  generated  a parallel  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  Commis- 
sion’s programs  of  Community  Services.  This  was  anticipated  late  in 
1967  when  the  Commission  separated  the  Division  of  Community  Ser- 
vices from  functions  of  the  Division  of  Education,  which  continues  to 
handle  all  school-related  programs. 

Despite  the  handicaps  posed  by  the  need  to  investigate  a record 
number  of  cases,  the  Commission  was  able  to  conduct  a large  number  of 
community  services  programs.  The  need  for  effective  community  ser- 
vices was  well  recognized  by  staff,  who  devoted  many  evenings  and 
week-ends,  assisting  and  advising  at  the  grass  roots  levels. 

The  Commission  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  several  new 
human  relations  organizations  at  local  or  community  levels,  and  assisted 
several  local  governments  in  the  adoption  of  civil  rights  ordinances. 

Workshops  on  Community  Responsibilities  in  Race  Relations  continued 
as  an  effective  program  for  opening  doors  of  communications.  Church, 
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civic  and  fraternal  groups  received  staff  assistance  and  guidance  in 
human  relations  projects  and  programs. 

Field  staff  cooperated  with  the  Community  Relations  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  and  consulted  with  local  police  departments 
regarding  the  area  of  police-community  relations. 

Officials  of  several  communities  have  requested  Commission  staff 
to  assist  them  in  establishing  human  relations  commissions,  proposing 
ordinances  and  arranging  cooperative  programs  with  the  Community 
Relations  Division  of  Pennsylvania  State  Police  or  other  assistance  to 
improve  local  police-community  relations. 

There  is  a “ready  market”  and  urgent  need  to  expand  these  Commis- 
sion services  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  It  would  be  limited  only  by 
sufficient  personnel  being  available  to  carry  the  programs  to  the  people. 
The  following  brief  descriptions  of  major  programs  and  activities  will 
illustrate  their  scope  and  potential  for  continued  development. 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

The  Advisory  Council  is  an  official  “arm”  of  the  Commission,  created 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Act.  During  1968  there  were  five  such  Advisory  Councils,  composed  of 
representative  citizens  of  the  area  who  serve  voluntarily  and  without 
pay.  The  membership  of  these  councils  is  listed  in  Appendix  II  of  this 
report.  A synopsis  of  their  activities  now  follows. 

Blair  County  Advisory  Council 

The  Blair  County  Advisory  Council,  established  late  in  1967,  had  a 
busy  first  year  of  operation.  One  of  its  first  projects  was  a conference 
with  area  news  media  representatives  to  offer  guidelines  for  avoiding 
styles  of  news  reporting  which  tend  to  incite  local  racial  tensions. 

The  new  Council  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  brought  to 
public  attention  some  of  the  deplorable  local  housing  conditions.  It 
then  assisted  the  Public  Housing  Authority  in  devising  programs  to 
avoid  discrimination  in  assignment  of  units,  and  aided  other  groups  in 
programs  to  rehabilitate  private  dwellings. 

The  Council  also  worked  to  improve  student  counseling  and  include 
Negro  History  at  local  schools.  Key  employers  were  involved  in  further- 
ing equal  employment  opportunities. 

The  Blair  County  Advisory  Council  also  hosted  a conference  and 
workshop  attended  by  82  representatives  of  14  different  local  human 
relations  organizations  from  that  region. 

Centre  County  Advisory  Council 

The  Centre  County  Advisory  Council  influenced  several  local  fra- 
ternal organizations  to  petition  their  state  or  national  governing  bodies 
to  abolish  racial  restrictions  on  membership. 

The  Council  expanded  its  interest  in  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  augmented  the  representation  of  faculty  on  the  Council  with  3 
student  members.  Areas  of  concern  included  programs  proposed  to 
increase  admission  of  non-white  and  disadvantaged  students,  alleged 
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incidents  of  discrimination  both  on  campus  and  in  community  housing 
affecting  Negro  and  foreign  students,  and  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  graduates. 


Johnstown  Advisory  Council 

The  Johnstown  Advisory  Council  helped  in  the  planning  of  several 
low-income  housing  programs.  It  interceded  on  behalf  of  minority  group 
families  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  and  availability  of  relocation 
housing  when  a new  highway  project  forced  their  removal.  The  Council 
appointed  several  members  to  look  into  allegations  that  Negro  teenage 
boys  were  loitering  and  shoplifting  in  several  stores.  It’s  discreet  efforts 
helped  resolve  one  situation  which  was  heading  into  racial  tensions. 
The  Council’s  employment  committee  gained  support  from  several  firms 
to  provide  jobs  for  local  “hard  core’’  unemployables. 

McKeesport  Advisory  Council 

The  McKeesport  Advisory  Council  strengthened  relations  with  the 
local  Housing  Authority  Board  when  the  Board  accepted  the  Council’s 
invitation  to  attend  one  of  its  meetings.  Working  together  they  managed 
to  open  doors  of  communication  for  tenants  and  gain  attention  to 
problems. 

Council  members  served  on  the  Police-Community  Committee  and  the 
School-Community  Committee.  The  latter  worked  with  the  school 
board  on  its  desegregation  plan  for  the  McKeesport  schools.  The  Council 
also  assisted  in  youth  projects,  recreation  activities  and  an  in-school 
tutoring  program. 


York  County  Advisory  Council 

In  early  1968,  the  York  County  Advisory  Council  began  follow-up 
action  on  recommendations  which  resulted  from  the  Community  Work- 
shop on  Responsibilities  in  Race  Relations  which  it  sponsored  in  Decem- 
ber 1967.  Citizens  and  groups  cooperated  and  involved  themselves  in 
resolving  specific  problems. 

However,  by  mid-summer,  several  incidents  had  raised  community 
tensions  to  the  point  where  the  Advisory  Council  and  other  concerned 
citizens  requested  the  Commission  to  intervene.  An  Investigatory  Hearing 
was  conducted  concerning  racial  problems  and  tensions  in  York.  Reports 
of  the  hearing  findings  and  recommendations  were  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  departments  concerned  in  an  effort  to  start  programs  for 
combatting  the  causes-  of  tension  and  unrest.  ( See  “Investigatory  Hear- 
ings.”) 

LOCAL  HUMAN  RELATIONS  GROUPS 

The  number  of  local  commission,  councils  and  committees  concerned 
directly  with  the  area  of  human  relations  increased  steadily  during  the 
year— increasing  from  50  to  70  during  1968.  Most  of  these  groups,  both 
old  and  new,  looked  to  the  Commission  staff  for  consultative  assistance 
on  a regular  basis.  Several  regional  conferences  and  workshops  for  these 


groups  were  conducted  at  key  spots.  Commission  personnel  provided 
the  impetus  for  organizing  most  of  the  new  groups.  PHRC  staff  was 
also  instrumental  in  aiding  some  of  the  groups  to  have  local  civil  rights 
ordinances  enacted. 

Space  does  not  permit  a listing  of  the  hundreds  of  instances  where 
consultative  services  by  staff  aided  these  local  advisory  groups.  How- 
ever, the  following  e.xamples  will  provide  an  insight  into  the  types  of 
efforts  undertaken: 

A circular  to  local  citizens  e.xplaining  the  state’s  fair  housing  laws 
and  offering  assistance  to  individuals  who  experience  discrimination. 

Focusing  community  attention  on  several  volunteer  fire  companies 
which  reject  membership  applications  from  Negro  residents. 

Staff  attending  a neighborhood  meeting  of  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
to  explain,  in  their  language,  the  fair  housing  laws  and  to  aid  residents 
in  filing  complaints. 

Confronting  firms  who  profited  from  business  with  a predominantly 
Negro  college  yet  failed  to  practice  fair  employment. 

Helping  to  arrange  for  temporary  portable  swimming  pools  to  alleviate 
a community  problem  until  the  public  pool  could  be  completed. 

Publishing  and  displaying  photographs  of  deplorable  local  housing 
conditions  seldom  seen  by  the  more  affluent  citizens. 

Dissuading  local  officials  from  enacting  drastic  emergency  powers 
which  would  “over-react”  to  an  incident  and  heighten  growing  tensions. 

Community  cooperative  programs  to  facilitate  better  integration  and 
prevent  racial  tensions  in  public  housing  projects. 

WORKSHOPS  ON  COMMUNITY  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  RACE  RELATIONS 

One  of  the  more  effective  methods  of  opening  doors  to  communica- 
tion and  seeking  solutions  to  problems  continued  to  be  the  Commission’s 
program  to  have  local  officials  or  groups  sponsor  or  co-sponsor  a “Work- 
shop on  Community  Responsibility  in  Race  Relations.”  The  measure  of 
success  in  this  effort  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  community  to  act  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  workshops.  Several  communities  expressed 
interest  in  making  the  workshop  an  annual  affair.  Workshops  held  in 
1968  and  the  attendance  at  each  were: 


Allegheny  Valley 

400 

Monessen 

200 

Rraddock 

100 

New  Castle 

250 

Carlisle 

600 

New  Kensington 

350 

(Youth  Workshop) 

385 

Kiski  Valley 

125 

Shenango  Valley 

430 

(Youth  Workshop) 

120 

Midland 

250 

Shippensburg 

160 

Total 

3,370 
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RELIGION  AND  RACE 

Realizing  the  inherent  potential  for  community  motivation  and  the 
influence  of  religious  leaders,  Commission  staff  continued  to  provide 
consultative  services  to  churches,  synagogues,  clergy  and  lay  leaders  in 
their  human  relations  programs  and  projects.  Staff  sparked  and  took 
part  in  human  relations  seminars  conducted  by  religious  groups  and,  in 
one  case,  a special  session  for  seminary  students.  In  the  western  region, 
staff  worked  closely  with  area  ministerial  associations  by  providing 
speakers,  panelists,  films  and  general  program  assistance. 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Affirmative  action  programs  in  employment  and  public  accommoda- 
tions are  direct  responsibilities  of  the  Division  of  Community  Services. 

In  addition  to  formal  surveys  and  recommendations.  Commission  staff 
assisted  employers  with  suggestions  for  more  effectively  recruiting  and 
retaining  minority  group  employes,  and  improving  inter-group  relations 
within  a company. 

Commission  personnel  addressed  various  manufacturers,  business, 
professional  and  trade  associations  concerning  attitudes  and  activities 
to  improve  human  relations. 

In  the  area  of  public  accommodations,  staff  concentrated  on  sus- 
pected problem  areas  by  visiting  proprietors  to  ensure  required  posting 
and  understanding  of  its  contents.  Staff  also  addressed  professional  and 
trade  associations  such  as  a local  hairdressers’,  a county  restaurateurs’ 
and  tavern  owners’  group  on  the  law  of  equal  service. 

GOVERNOR'S  C^DE  OF  FAIR  PRACTICES 

Another  Community  Services  objective  was  to  promote  and  support 
the  “Governor’s  Code  of  Fair  Practices”  and  assist  other  state  agencies 
in  implementing  its  provisions.  Commission  staff  obtained  the  coopera- 
tion of  public  contact  personnel,  to  insure  good  human  relations  prac- 
tices and  the  prompt  referral  of  alleged  acts  of  unlawful  discrimination 
to  the  Commission.  Staff  also  developed  and  maintained  meaningful  ties 
with  “inner-city”  residents  who  woidd  advise  their  neighbors— often  the 
most  needy  and  neglected— of  PHRC  services  and  encourage  their  use. 

PARTICIPATION  WITH  STATE,  FEDERAL,  AND  NATIONAL  AGENCIES 
AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Community  Services  Division  also  maintained  liaison,  exchanged 
ideas  and  participated  in  projects  with  governmental  human  relations 
and  civil  rights  bodies  of  other  states,  federal  activities  and  private 
groups  on  a state-wide  or  national  level.  Examples  include: 

The  Director  of  Community  Services  was  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  Division  regularly  presented  human  relations  classes  in  the 
scheduled  intermediate  training  program  for  officers  of  all  State  Cor- 
rectional Institutions. 

Government  agencies  and  private  state-wide  and  national  associations 
located  or  headquartered  in  the  State  requested  consultative  and  resource 
assistance. 
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HOUSING 


The  Housing  Division  of  the  Commission,  in  addition  to  supervising 
on-going  programs  involving  both  public  and  private  housing,  directed 
activities  related  to  intergroup  tension  situations. 

Personnel  of  the  Division  also  carried  out  field  work  in  preparation 
for  the  five  investigatory  hearings  described  earlier,  analyzed  material 
contained  in  the  transcripts  of  all  the  sessions  and  prepared  the  reports 
issued  on  each  of  the  hearings. 

Housing  highlights  for  the  year  included  the  sponsorship  of  a Pitts- 
burgh Metropolitan  Area  Housing  Conference  in  March,  attended  by 
more  than  200  persons  representing  more  than  100  housing  organizations. 

The  Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  Realtors  Association  coopera- 
ted in  publishing  a new  pamphlet,  “Facts  about  Pennsylvania’s  Fair 
Housing  Law,”  whose  distribution  to  the  general  public  was  done  mainly 
through  the  offices  of  the  Association’s  real  estate  brokers. 

The  Director  of  Housing  also  helped  in  efforts  to  increase  the  total 
supply  of  decent  housing  for  low  and  moderate-income  families  in 
Pennsylvania  by  serving  as  a consultant  to  a score  of  local  groups  in 
the  formation  of  non-profit  housing  corporations. 

LABOR,  MANAGEMENT,  CONTRACT  COMPLIANCE  AND 
APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Commission  staff  assigned  to  the  Labor,  Management,  Contract  Com- 
pliance and  Apprenticeship  Training  Program  worked  to  improve  op- 
portunities for  minority-group  men  and  women  in  craft  trade  unions 
involved  in  the  construction  industry,  and  to  help  assure  non-discrimina- 
tion in  the  performance  of  work  carried  out  under  the  terms  of  state 
contracts. 

Staff  members  reported  a total  of  884  meetings  and  interviews  with 
employers,  union  officials  and  state  and  federal  officers  involved  in  con- 
struction projects  and  programs  for  training  and  referring  minority-group 
workers. 

Some  of  the  progress  being  made  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  staff 
has  been  active  is  reflected  in  a report  issued  in  July  by  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity.  High- 
lights of  the  report: 


Number  of  unions  reporting 
Total  membership 
Number  of  non-white  journeymen 
Total  number  of  apprentices 
Number  of  non-white  apprentices 


June  1966 
25 
11,187 


346 

571 

20 


June  1968 
42 
22,089 
2,768 
1,040 
160 
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RESEARCH 

Among  the  major  projects  of  the  Commission’s  Research  Division 
during  the  current  report  year  were  the  following; 

Compilation  of  the  Fourth  Survey  of  Non-White  Employes  in  State 
Government  in  Pennsylvania. 

A survey  of  sororities  in  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities  begun 
near  the  end  of  the  year  and  carried  over  into  1969. 

Conduct  of  a spot  survey  of  the  employment  application  forms  used 
by  the  larger  employers  in  Pennsylvania,  to  determine  whether  these 
forms  were  free  of  unlawful  pre-employment  inquiries,  as  required  by 
the  Law  and  Regulations  of  the  Commission. 

Studies  and  analysis  of  the  Commission’s  personnel  records  for  budget 
and  program-planning  assistance. 

PUBLICITY  AND  INFORMATION 

During  1968  the  Publicity  and  Information  Division  of  the  Commission 
prepared  and  distributed  the  Commission’s  annual  report  for  the  previous 
year,  a quarterly  newsletter  PENNSYLVANIA  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
REPORT  and  77  news  releases  to  serve  the  news  media  of  the  state. 

Laws  administered  by  the  Commission  were  revised  and  reprinted  to 
incorporate  amendments  adopted  in  the  previous  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, a new  housing  pamphlet  was  produced  in  cooperation  with  the 
Housing  Division,  and  other  printed  material  was  secured.  Supervision 
was  given  to  the  work  of  producing  a motion  picture  film  to  be  used  in 
training  members  of  local  human  relations  agencies,  articles  were  pre- 
pared for  the  journals  of  a number  of  civic  organizations  and  displays 
were  furnished  for  several  conventions  and  conferences. 
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LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A self-evaluation  seminar  was  held  by  the  Commission  in  August  and 
legislative  recommendations  were  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the 
Governor  and  Legislature. 

In  their  deliberations,  members  of  the  Commission  gave  detailed 
consideration  to  the  recent  e.xperience  in  New  York  State  where  the 
human  relations  law  and  basic  structure  of  the  commission  was  revised. 

The  Commission  first  reviewed  and  again  urged  enactment  of  11 
amendments  to  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act  that  were  recom- 
mended in  the  Commission’s  12th  Annual  Report,  as  follows: 

1.  Deletion  (from  Section  5 (a)  of  the  Act)  of  the  language  “.  . . 
if  the  individual  is  the  best  able  and  most  competent  to  perform 
the  services  required.” 

2.  Specific  authority  for  the  Commission  to  deal  with  racial  imbal- 
ance in  the  public  schools. 

3.  Permit  appeals  from  a Commission  order  to  either  the  Common- 
wealth Court  or  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  in 
which  the  hearing  was  held. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  present  exemption  of  the  rental  of  owner- 
occupied  homes. 

5.  A more  strongly-worded  amendment  than  that  enacted  during 
1967  (H.  R.  1513,  Act  No  190)  dealing  with  violations  of  the  Act 
by  persons  licensed  by  the  Commonwealth.  Commissioners  unani- 
mously agreed  that  every  licensee  of  the  local,  state  or  federal 
government  should  be  required  to  comply  with  human  rights 
laws  under  threat  of  suspension  or  revocation  of  license. 

6.  Declare  discriminatory  practices  by  real  estate  brokers  to  be 
unlawful  in  language  similar  to  that  enacted  in  1967  in  H.  B. 
1518,  Act  No.  192,  which  amended  the  Real  Estate  Brokers  Li- 
cense Act  of  1929. 

7.  Specifically  empower  the  Commission  to  use  subpoenas  during 
the  investigation  of  complaints. 

8.  Substitute  the  word  “orders”  for  “recommendations”  in  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Commission  to  conduct  investigatory  hear- 
ings to  reduce  racial  tensions. 

9.  Establish  the  Commission  as  an  independent  agency. 

10.  Make  it  mandatory,  upon  filing  of  affidavits  as  to  probable  cause 
and  necessity,  for  a court  to  grant  an  ex  parte  preliminary  injunc- 
tion in  a housing  case. 

11.  Extend  employment  coverage  to  all  employers  and  to  agricultural 
workers. 

The  Commission  also  considered  many  other  proposed  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  law,  and  approved  the  following: 

1.  The  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  “test”  situations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

2.  The  Commission  should  be  given  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  com- 
plaints charging  discrimination  on  account  of  sex.  (Enacted  and 
signed  into  law  July  9,  1969  as  Act  No.  56  of  the  1969  Session  of 
the  Legislature. ) 
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3.  Violation  of  a conciliation  agreement  shall  constitute  an  unlawful 
discriminatory  practice. 

4.  Retaliation  against  any  person  for  opposing  practices  forbidden 
by  the  Act  or  because  be  has  filed  a complaint,  testified  or  assisted 
in  any  proceeding  under  the  Act  shall  be  an  unlawful  dis- 
criminatory practice.  ( Currently  only  employers,  employment 
agencies  and  labor  organizations  are  specifically  enjoined  against 
such  action. ) 

5.  Any  discrimination  against  an  applicant  for  admission  to  a 
volunteer  fireman’s  association  or  against  a volunteer  fireman  by 
reason  of  his  race,  religion  or  national  origin  shall  be  an  unlawful 
discriminatory  practice. 

6.  The  case  in  support  of  a complaint  at  a public  hearing  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Commission’s  attorney,  and,  at  the  option  of 
the  complainant,  his  own  attorney. 

7.  Any  order  of  the  Commission  or  conciliation  agreement  may 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  compensatory  damages  to  the  person 
aggrieved  by  the  unlawful  discriminatory  practice. 

8.  A complainant  may  institute  a court  action  for  damages  or  other 
relief  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  unless  such  person 
has  filed  a complaint  with  the  Commission;  and,  in  the  event  such 
complaint  with  the  Commission  is  dismissed  for  administrative 
reasons,  such  person  should  be  permitted  to  bring  a court  action 
as  if  no  complaint  had  been  filed  with  the  Commission. 

9.  Amendment  of  the  penalty  provision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Act  to  provide  that  any  violation  of  the  Act  shall  be 
deemed  a misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  and/or 
a fine  of  $500  for  the  first  offense  and  increased  by  $500  for  each 
additional  offense  up  to  $2,500. 

10.  Further  amendment  of  the  provision  authorizing  the  Commission 
to  conduct  investigatory  hearings  to  ease  racial  tension  ( 1 ) to 
permit  investigation  of  claims  of  excessive  use  of  force  by  police 
either  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  ( as  now  provided ) or  by 
the  Commission  on  its  own  motion,  (2)  to  delete  the  phrase  “.  . . 
in  civil  rights  protest  activities,”  and  (3)  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  at  least  8 members  of  the  Commission  must  authorize 
such  hearings. 

11.  Elimination  or  amendment  of  the  present  non-disclosure  provi- 
sions in  the  Act. 

The  following  proposals  dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  Commission 
and  its  procedure  also  were  approved  to  help  expedite  the  handling  of 
complaints: 

1.  Only  members  of  the  Commission  shall  conduct  public  investi- 
gatory hearings. 

2.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  employ  hearing  examiners 
who  shall  operate  on  a per  diem  basis  with  a maximum  annual 
amount  stated. 

3.  Public  hearings  pursuant  to  a complaint  may  be  conducted  either 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Commission  or  by  a hearing 
examiner. 
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4.  Where  a public  hearing  on  a complaint  is  conducted  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Commission,  such  Hearing  Commissioner 
or  Hearing  Commissioners  may  issue  a Final  Order  in  the  name 
of  the  Commission  without  first  secnring  approval  therefor  from 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission. 

5.  Within  15  days  of  the  submission  of  recommendations  by  a 
hearing  e.xaminer,  such  recommendations  shall  be  approved,  dis- 
approved or  amended  by  the  Commission  Chairman  or  other 
member  of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Chairman  and  a 
Final  Order  issued. 

6.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission designated  by  him  may  determine  the  question  of  “prob- 
able cause”  in  any  complaint. 

7.  The  E.xecutive  Director  of  the  Commission,  in  addition  to  all 
other  powers  and  duties,  shall  have  the  following  specific  powers: 

a.  To  dismiss  a complaint  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  or  other  valid 
cause. 

b.  After  a finding  of  “probable  cause”  by  the  Commission  in 
a case,  to  enter  into  a conciliation  agreement  or  authorize  a 
public  hearing  to  be  conducted. 

c.  To  direct  that  court  injunctions  be  obtained. 

In  the  event  the  foregoing  amendments  are  approved  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Commission  endorsed  the  followins;  additional  amendments: 

1.  Questions  of  jurisdiction  or  “probable  cause”  must  be  determined 
by  the  Commission  within  15  days  from  the  filing  of  a complaint. 

2.  A complaint  must  be  conciliated  or  a public  hearing  directed 
therein  within  60  days  from  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

3.  A determination  must  be  made  in  any  case  within  20  days  from 
the  date  when  a public  hearing  is  conducted  therein. 

The  Commission  also  made  a number  of  policy  decisions,  some  of 
which  may  be  adopted  as  new  regulations: 

1.  The  Commission  may  furnish  persons  with  such  technical  assis- 
tance as  may  be  necessary  to  further  compliance  with  the  Act. 

2.  The  Commission  may  accept  any  grant,  including  Federal  grants, 
or  any  gift  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

3.  A conciliation  agreement  may  include  a provision  for  the  entry 
in  court  of  a consent  decree  embodying  the  terms  of  the  concilia- 
tion agreement. 

4.  Consent  of  a complainant  is  not  required  in  order  for  the  Com- 
mission to  arrive  at  an  amicable  adjustment  of  a complaint  with 
a respondent,  but  the  terms  of  such  adjustment  must  be  made 
known  to  the  complainant  who  may  then  object  in  a separate 
proceeding. 

5.  At  the  conclusion  of  a public  hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  Hearing 
Commissioners,  after  consultation  with  the  other  Hearing  Com- 
missioners, may  orally  state  the  decision  with  respect  to  the 
recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  Commission. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Figure  I:  Initiation  of  Complaints 


1968 

Cumulative  1956  — 

1968 

Area  of 
jurisdiction 

Commis- 

sion 

Individ- 

ual 

Total 

Commis- 

sion 

Individ- 

ual 

Total 

Employment  

45 

365 

410 

941 

2,239 

3,180 

Housing  

. 15 

207 

222 

262 

941 

1,203 

Public 

Accommodations 

11 

53 

64 

102 

462 

564 

Education  

1 

14 

15 

20 

62 

82 

Total  

72 

639 

711 

1,325 

3,704 

5,029 

Table  I:  Geographical  Distribution  of  Cases 
By  Region 
1956-1968 


Number  of  Cases 


Region  1(a) 

Region  11(b) 

Region  111(c) 

State  Total 

Area  of 
jurisdiction 

1968 

Cumu- 

lative 

1968 

Cumu- 

lative 

1968 

Cumu- 

lative 

1968 

Cumu- 

lative 

Employment  

. 134 

1,044 

71 

670 

205 

1,466 

410 

3,180 

Housing  

60 

327 

75 

347 

87 

529 

222 

1,203 

Public 

Accommodations  . 

25 

261 

24 

137 

15 

166 

64 

564 

Education  

8 

38 

4 

14 

3 

30 

15 

82 

All  Areas  

. 227 

1,670 

174 

1,168 

310 

2,191 

711 

5,029 

( a ) Region  I includes  23  contiguous  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
with  its  office  located  in  Pittsburgh. 

(b)  Region  II  includes  39  contiguous  counties  in  the  central  and  northeastern 
portion  of  the  state,  with  its  offices  located  in  Harrisburg. 

(c)  Region  III  includes  5 contiguous  counties  located  in  soudieastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  its  office  located  in  Philadelphia. 
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Figube  II:  Number  of  Cases  Recei\'ed 
Each  Calendar  Year* 
1956-1968 
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Note:  Number  of  cases  listed  for  years  1956-62  differs  from  figures 
carried  in  earlier  annual  reports  when  totals  were  listed  by 
Report  Year.  The  Report  Year  from  1956  through  1961  was  the 
period  from  March  to  March,  and  for  1962  was  the  period  from 
March  through  December.  Cases  have  been  reported  on  a 
calendar  year  basis  from  1963  to  the  present. 
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310  146  42  15 


Table  II:  Distribution  of  Cases  By  County 


Number  of  Cases— 

-1968 

County 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accom- 

modations 

Education 

Total 

ADAMS 

— 

1 

2 

— 

3 

ALLEGHENY 

94 

44 

15 

2 

155 

ARMSTRONG 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

BEAVER 

11 

1 

4 

— 

16 

BEDFORD 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BERKS 

3 

4 

— 

— 

7 

BLAIR 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

BRADFORD 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BUCKS 

6 

9 

3 

— 

18 

BUTLER 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CAMBRIA 

— 

7 

1 

— 

8 

CAMERON 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CARBON 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CENTRE 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

CHESTER 

7 

10 

3 

3 

23 

CLARION 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CLEARFIELD 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CLINTON 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

COLUMBIA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CRAWFORD 

4 

— 

1 

— 

5 

CUMBERLAND 

8 

5 

3 

— 

16 

DAUPHIN 

25 

18 

9 

— 

52 

DELAWARE 

90 

43 

1 

— 

134 

ELK 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ERIE 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

FAYETTE 

2 

2 

— 

— 

4 

FOREST 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

FRANKLIN 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

FULTON 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GREENE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HUNTINGDON 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

INDIANA 

2 

— 

— 

1 

3 

JEFFERSON 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

JUNIATA 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 
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Table  11— Continued 


Number  of  Cases— 

-1968 

County 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accom- 

modations 

Education 

Total 

LACKAWANNA 

4 

5 

— 

— 

9 

LANCASTER 

3 

7 

— 

1 

11 

LAWRENCE 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

LEBANON 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

LEHIGH 

6 

6 

1 

— 

13 

LUZERNE 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

LYCOMING 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

McKEAN 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MERCER 

6 

1 

2 

2 

11 

MIFFLIN 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MONROE 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

MONTGOMERY 

47 

19 

3 

— 

69 

MONTOUR 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NORTHAMPTON 

2 

6 

— 

3 

11 

NORTHUMBERLAND  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PERRY 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

PHILADELPHIA 

53 

7 

6 

— 

66 

PIKE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

POTTER 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SCHUYLKILL 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SNYDER 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SOMERSET 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SULLIVAN 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SUSQUEHANNA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TIOGA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

UNION 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VENANGO 

2 

2 

— 

— 

4 

WARREN 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

WASHINGTON 

6 

6 

2 

1 

15 

WAYNE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WESTMORELAND 

2 

5 

— 

2 

9 

WYOMING 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

YORK 

9 

7 

5 

— 

21 

OUT-OF-STATE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ALL  COUNTIES 

410 

222 

64 

15 

711 
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Table  III 

Basis  of  Complaints  of  Alleged  Discrimination 


1968 

Basis 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accommo- 

dations 

Education  Total 

Race  or 

Color 

302  ( 74%) 

200  ( 90%) 

57  ( 

89%) 

15(100%)  574  ( 

81%) 

Religion  , . . . 

20  ( 5%) 

K - ) 

1 ( 

2%) 

0(  - ) 22  ( 

3%) 

National 
Origin  . . . 

29 ( 7%) 

12  ( 6%) 

2( 

3%) 

0(  - ) 43( 

6%) 

Age  

18  ( 4%) 

0(  - ) 

0( 

- ) 

0(  - ) 18  ( 

2%) 

Illegal  Ad 
and  Ap- 
plication 
Form 

41 ( 10%) 

9(  4%) 

4( 

6%) 

0(  - ) 54  ( 

8%) 

Total  . . . 

410 (100%) 

222 (100%) 

64  (100%) 

15(100%)  711(100%) 

Cumulative  1956-1968 


Public 

Employ-  Accommo- 


Basis 

ment 

Housing 

dations 

Education 

Total 

Race  or 

Color  .... 

. 1,873  ( 59%) 

959 ( 80%) 

519 ( 92%) 

68  ( 83%)  3,419  ( 

68%) 

Religion  . . . 

. 145  ( 4%) 

8(  1%) 

12  ( 2%) 

2(  2%) 

167  ( 

3%) 

National 
Origin  . . 

. 114  ( 4%) 

19  ( 1%) 

6(  1%) 

0(  - ) 

139  ( 

3%) 

Age  

. 344  ( 11%) 

0(  - ) 

0(  - ) 

0(  - ) 

344  ( 

7%) 

Illegal  Ad 
and  Ap- 
plication 
Form 

704  ( 22%) 

217  ( 18%) 

28  ( 5%) 

12 ( 15%) 

961  ( 

19%) 

Total  . . 

. 3,180  (100%) 

1,203  (100%) 

564  (100%) 

82  (100%)  5,029  (100%) 
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Table  IV 
Respondents 


Respondent 

1968 

Number 

Cumulative 

1956-1968 

Number  Per  Cent 

EMPLOYMENT  

410 

3,180 

100% 

Employer  

367 

2,617 

82 

Employment  Agency 

4 

206 

6 

Union  

31 

147 

5 

Newspaper  

8 

194 

6 

Other  

0 

16 

0 

HOUSING  

222 

1,203 

100% 

Owner  

148 

622 

52 

Real  Estate  Agent 

72 

439 

36 

Builder  

2 

70 

6 

Mortgagor  

0 

15 

1 

Abettor  

0 

8 

1 

Newspaper  

0 

49 

4 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  . 

64 

564 

100% 

Hotels  and  Motels  

4 

45 

8 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places  

9 

167 

30 

Retail  Stores  

7 

19 

3 

Recreation  and  Amusement  Places  

14 

125 

22 

Personal  Services  (Barber,  beauty,  health, 
etc. ) 

22 

132 

24 

Resorts  (hotels,  lodges,  etc.)  

1 

16 

3 

Abettor  

1 

1 

_ 

Misc.  (Newspapers,  periodicals,  other)  

6 

59 

10 

EDUCATION  

15 

82 

100% 

College  and  University,  Private  

0 

1 

1 

College  and  University,  Public 

0 

2 

2 

Vocational,  Business  

1 

3 

4 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Trade  

1 

10 

12 

Public  School,  Secondary  

10 

46 

56 

Public  School,  Elementary  

3 

18 

23 

Private  School,  Secondary  

0 

1 

1 

Other  

0 

1 

1 
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Table  V-a:  Employment 
Type  of  Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 


Type  of  Respondent 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 

EMPLOYER  

Illegal  Inquiry: 

Illegal  Pre-employment  Interview 

Application  F orm  

Illegal  Order  

Illegal  Ad  

Refusal  to  Hire  

Refusal  to  Promote 

Dismissal  

Conditions  of  Work  

Other  


UNION  

Membership  Withheld  . 

Grievance  

Other  Discrimination 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

Refusal  to  Serve  

Refusal  to  Refer  

Illegal  Ad  

Illegal  Inquiry  

Accept  Illegal  Order 
Other  


Current  Year  Cumulative 

1968  1956-1968 


367 

2,617 

0 

6 

26 

284 

0 

61 

7 

168 

75 

824 

37 

150 

128 

674 

94 

435 

0 

15 

31 

147 

0 

27 

31 

94 

0 

26 

4 

206 

0 

10 

2 

134 

1 

34 

1 

16 

0 

5 

0 

7 

NEWSPAPER:  Illegal  Ad  8 194 

OTHER  0 16 

EMPLOYMENT  TOTAL  410  3,180 
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Table  V-b:  Housing 
Type  of  Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 


Type  of  Respondent  Current  Year  ■ Cumulative 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act  1968  1956-1968 


OWNER  

Refusal  to  Sell  or  Rent  

Refusal  to  Show  

Conditions  

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 


148 

623 

112 

416 

11 

44 

19 

51 

6 

112 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  72  439 

Refusal  to  Sell  or  Rent  43  281 

Refusal  to  Show  14  73 

Conditions  11  19 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 4 66 


MORTGAGOR-LENDER  0 16 

Refusal  to  Service  0 13 

Conditions  0 2 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 0 1 


BUILDER  

Refusal  to  Build  or  Sell  . . . . 

Refusal  to  Show  

Conditions  

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification 


2 

1 

0 

1 

0 


70 

31 

6 

12 

21 


NEWSPAPER  

0 

48 

ABETTOR  

0 

7 

HOUSING  TOTAL  

222 

1,203 
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Table  V-c:  Public  Accommodations 
Alleged  Discbiminatory  Act 


Respondent  Current  Year 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act  1968 


HOTELS,  MOTELS,  etc 4 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  3 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  1 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 


EATING  AND  DRINKING  PLACES  9 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  8 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  1 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 


RETAIL  STORES  7 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  3 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  3 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  1 


RECREATION  AND  AMUSEMENT  PLACES  14 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  11 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  2 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  1 


PERSONAL  SERVICES  (beauty,  barber,  health,  etc.)  22 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  19 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  2 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  1 


RESORTS,  HOTELS  AND  LODGES  1 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  0 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  1 


Other  (Newspaper,  Cemetery,  Abettor,  Schools,  etc.)  7 


PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  TOTAL  64 


Cumulative 

1956-1968 


46 

36 

7 

3 


166 

128 

33 

5 


19 

12 

6 

1 


125 

95 

18 

12 


132 

113 

13 

6 


16 

13 

0 

3 


60 


564 
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Table  V-d:  Education 
Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 


Respondent  Current  Year  ' 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act  1968 

Cumulative 

1956-1968 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY,  PRIVATE  0 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 

Conditions  0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY,  PUBLIC  0 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 

Conditions  0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

VOCATIONAL,  BUSINESS  1 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 

Conditions  1 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  TRADE  1 

Refusal  to  Admit  1 

Conditions  0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 

10 

4 

4 

2 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  SECONDARY  10 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 

Conditions  10 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 

46 

3 

36 

7 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  ELEMENTARY  3 

Refusal  to  Admit  1 

Conditions  2 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 

Dismissal  0 

Refusal  to  Promote  0 

18 

4 

11 

0 

2 

1 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  SECONDARY  0 

Conditions  0 

1 

1 

OTHER  0 

Illegal  Union  Contract  0 

1 

1 

EDUCATION  TOTAL  15 

82 
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Table  VI 

Disposition  of  Cases  Closed  By  The  Commission 


1968 

Public 

Employ- 

Accommo- 

Disposition 

ment 

Housing 

dations 

Education 

Total 

Unlawful 

Practice 
Found  and 

Adjusted  . 

78  ( 25%) 

91  ( 50%) 

18  ( 50%) 

1 ( 

9%) 

188  ( 34%) 

Specific 

Charge 

Not  Estab- 
lished . . . 

182  ( 58%) 

79  ( 43%) 

16  ( 44%) 

9 ( 

82%) 

286  ( 

53%) 

Lack  of  Ju- 
risdiction 
Case  With- 

17  ( 5%) 

4 ( 2%) 

1 ( 3%) 

0 ( 

— ) 

22  ( 

4%) 

drawn  or 
Com- 
plainant 
Failed  to 
Proceed  . 

36  ( 12%) 

10  ( 5%) 

1 ( 3%) 

1 ( 

9%) 

48  ( 

9%) 

TOTAL 

313  (100%) 

184  (100%) 

36  (100%) 

11  (100%) 

544  (100%) 

Cumulative 

1956-1968 

Public 

Employ- 

Accommo- 

Disposition 

ment 

Housing 

dations 

Education 

Total 

Unlawful 

Practice 
Found  and 

Adjusted  . 

1,101  ( 37%) 

635  ( 57%) 

363  ( 69%) 

26  ( 

39%) 

2,125  ( 46%) 

Specific 

Charge 

Not  Estab- 

fished  . . . 

1,514  ( 51%) 

365  ( 33%) 

119  ( 22%) 

37  ( 

54%) 

2,035  ( 43%) 

Lack  of  Ju- 
risdiction 
Case  With- 

159  ( 6%) 

45  ( 4%) 

14  ( 3%) 

2 ( 

3%) 

220  ( 

5%) 

drawn  or 
Com- 

plainant 
Failed  to 
Proceed  . 

134  ( 6%) 

64  ( 6%) 

30  ( 6%) 

3 ( 

4%) 

281  ( 

6%) 

TOTAL 

2,958  (100%) 

1,109  (100%) 

526  (100%) 

68  (100%) 

4,661  (100%) 
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Table  VII:  Complaints  Sustained  on  Basis  of 
Alleged  Discrimination  1956-1968 


TOTAL 

SUSTAINED 

(Excluding  cases  dismissed 

for  lack  of  jurisdiction  or 

(Probable 

cause  found) 

Basis 

withdrawn) 

Number 

Per  Cent 

ALL  CASES  

4,160 

2,127 

51% 

Race  or  Color 

2,737 

1,079 

39% 

Religion  

141 

16 

11% 

National  Origin 

101 

17 

17% 

Age 

291 

152 

52% 

Illegal  Ad  and  Application  Form  . . 

890 

863 

97% 

EMPLOYMENT 

2,615 

1,101 

42% 

Race  or  Color  

1,473 

309 

21% 

Religion  

121 

7 

6% 

National  Origin 

83 

10 

12% 

Age 

291 

152 

52% 

Illegal  Ad  and  Application  Form  . . 

647 

623 

96% 

HOUSING 

1,000 

635 

64% 

Race  or  Color  

772 

423 

55% 

Religion  

7 

1 

14% 

National  Origin 

14 

5 

36% 

Illegal  Ad  and  Application  Form  . . 

207 

206 

99% 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATION 

482 

363 

75% 

Race  or  Color  

441 

329 

75% 

Religion  

11 

7 

64% 

National  Origin 

4 

2 

50% 

Illegal  Ad  and  Application  Form  . . 

26 

25 

96% 

EDUCATION  

63 

26 

41% 

Race  or  Color 

50 

15 

30% 

Religion  

2 

1 

50% 

National  Origin 

0 

0 

0% 

Illegal  Ad  and  Application  Form  . . 

11 

10 

91% 
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Table  VIII:  Hearings 
1968 


Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accom- 

moda- 

tions 

Educa- 

tion 

Total 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

1 

17 

0 

1 

19 

PRE-HEARING  CONFERENCES*  . 
Investigatory  Hearings  

2 

13 

2 

0 

17 

5 

® Pre-Hearing  Conferences  may  be  held  under  Section  102.06  of  the  Commission  Regulations. 
They  represent  a final  effort,  at  the  Commission  level,  to  eliminate  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
practice  by  means  of  conference,  councilation  and  persuasion.  In  many  cases  they  result  in  a 
successful  adjustment  of  the  complaint  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  hold  a public  hearing. 


Table  IX:  Cases  Pending  or  Under  Investigation 
AT  THE  Conclusion  of  Report  Year 


1967  1968 


EMPLOYMENT  125  222 

HOUSING  56  94 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  10  38 

EDUCATION  10  14 

TOTAL  CASES  PENDING  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31  . . , 201  368 
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Table  X:  Employment  Complaints  Filed  Alleging  Discriminatory 
Practices  According  to  Industry  of  Respondent  1956-1968 


No.  of 

Industry  Complaints 


MANUFACTURING 

APPAREL  AND  FINISHED  TEXTILE  114 

FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS  120 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  (Incl.  Petroleum  & 

Plastic  Prod.)  Ill 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY,  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  . 171 

METAL  AND  FABRICATED  METAL  PRODUCTS  483 

OTHER  MANUFACTURING  205 

MANUFACTURING  TOTAL  1,204 

NON-MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  41 

RETAIL  TRADE  270 

TRANSPORTATION  127 

COMMUNICATIONS  283 

HOTELS  28 

RESTAURANTS  46 

FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE  97 

HOSPITALS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  (Excl.  Government  Insti- 
tution)   163 

CONSTRUCTION  78 

’GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  (State  and  local)  375 

’’MISCELLANEOUS  (other  service-rendering  agencies)  330 

NOT  APPLICABLE  OR  NOT  AVAILABLE  138 

NON-MANUFACTURING  TOTAL  1,976 

MANUFACTURING  & NON-MANUFACTURING  TOTAL  3,180 


* Includes  cases  filed  against  public  employment  agencies 
**  Includes  cases  filed  against  private  employment  agencies  and  cases  filed  against  Unions. 
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Table  XI:  Employment  Complaints  Filed  Alleging  Discriminatory 
Practices  According  to  the  Job  Involved  1956-1968 


MAIOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


Code 

Occupational  Family 

Types  of  Jobs  Titles 

Number  of 
Complaints 

0-0 

thru 

0-9 

Professional 
Semi-Professional  or 
Managerial  lobs 

Doctor,  Engineer,  Teacher, 
Placement  Interviewer,  Office 
Manager,  Housing  Consultant, 
Pilot,  Reporter,  Writer,  Artist, 
Registered  Nurse,  Professor, 
Draftsman,  Performer,  etc. 

395 

1-0 

thru 

1-4 

Clerical  Workers  and 
Secretaries 

Stenographer,  Ediphone  Opera- 
tor, Dispatcher,  Clerk,  Typist, 
Cashier,  Telephone  Operator, 
Mail  Clerk,  Key-Punch  Opera- 
tor, Bookkeeper,  Receptionist, 
Teller,  Stock  Clerk,  File  Clerk, 
Clerk,  etc. 

440 

1-5 

thru 

1-9 

Salesmen  and 

Sales  Clerks 

Most  Types  of  Salesmen,  Sales 
Clerk,  and  Other  Customer  Ser- 
vice Work,  etc. 

255 

2-0 

thru 

2-9 

Service  Workers 

Cook,  Waitress,  Practical 
Nurse,  Maid,  Porter,  Hair- 
dresser, Barber,  Guide,  Elevator 
Operator,  Matron,  Hostess, 
Bellboy,  Policeman,  Fireman, 
Detective,  Janitor,  etc. 

334 

4- 0 
thru 

5- 9 

Skilled  Craftsman 
and  Foreman 

Machinist,  Steamfitter,  Railroad 
Fireman,  Baker,  Bricklayer, 
Mason,  Carpenter,  Painter, 
Electrician,  Pattern  Maker, 
Core  Maker,  Mechanic,  Cutter, 
Knitter,  etc. 

294 

6-0 

thru 

7-9 

Semi-Skilled  Workers 
and  Operatives 

Apprentice,  Truck  Driver, 
Painter  Helper,  Seaman,  As- 
sembler, Metal  Machine  Opera- 
tors, Pressers,  Hand  and 
Machine  Sewer,  Routeman, 
Grinder  Inspector,  Polisher,  etc. 

464 

8-0 

thru 

9-9 

Unskilled  Workers 

Laborer,  Ghainman,  Vehicle 
Loaders,  Packers,  Press  Feeders, 
Baggers,  Helpers,  and  Other 
Elemental  Type  Workers. 

442 

Other 

— Occupation  Not 

Apphcable  or  Not 

Available 

( This  Category  Includes  any 
General  Allegations,  sueh  as 
Newspaper  Ads  or  Employment 
Application  Forms  Which  Re- 
late To  Two  Or  More  Jobs.) 

556 

TOTAL 

3,180 
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APPENDIX  II 


Chairman: 

Secretary: 


Chairman: 


BLAIR  COUNTY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Mrs.  Annabelle  K.  Gunnett 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hatfield 
Nathan  R.  Benjamin 
Walter  Betar 
Rev.  Ormond  Hampton,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Lawson 
Paul  S.  Foreman,  Esq. 

**Lantz  a.  Hoffman 
* Raymond  N.  Hoffman 
Richard  D.  Kaylor 
Robert  L.  Lebendig 
Louis  Leopold 


Dennis  Miller 
Salvatore  Pantano 
Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Patttllo 
Rev.  Philip  Saylor 
William  T.  Stephens 
‘Mrs.  Jo  Ella  Thedford 
Mrs.  Agnes  Hughey  Walker 
Rev.  Jay  F.  Walters 
Dr.  Lazarus  H.  Weiss 
Gerald  P.  Wolf 
Mrs.  Arlene  Yeager 


CENTRE  COUNTY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Dr.  Charles  T.  Davis 
Dr.  Dante  V.  Scalzi 
Milton  J.  Bergstein 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Bernreuter 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Cramer 
“Rt.  Rev.  Egbert  H.  Donovan 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Durazzo 
Dr.  Paul  Foreman 
Dr.  James  Fritz 
Rabbi  Norman  T.  Goldberg 
Stephen  Haimovitz 
Rev.  Luther  H.  Harshbarger 
Dr.  James  Ledvinka 


**JoHN  C.  O’Connor 
Dr.  Hans  Panofsky 
James  L.  Perine 
* Richard  M.  Sharp,  Esq. 
Leroy  C.  Smith 
Benjamin  S.  Swanson 
Theodore  Thompson 
Rev.  Jacob  B.  Wagner 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Wiggins 
‘’"Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Wilson 
Dr.  Harold  Zipser 

» resigned 

»*TERM  expired 
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JOHNSTOWN  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Chairman: 

Secretary: 


Chairman: 

Secretary: 


Rev.  Paul  F.  Htoson 
Mrs.  Marion  H.  Patterson 
**Edward  B.  Austin 
Victor  B.  Bako 
Leonard  J.  Black 
Charles  E.  Boyer 
Hershel  B.  Donald 
B.  T.  DU  Pont 
Rev.  John  D.  Ellis 
Miss  Rita  Frankosky 
Rev.  Linford  F.  Greinader 


Saul  Griffin 
John  D.  Hesselbein 
*Dr.  Burrell  K.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Hope  B.  Johnson 
Harold  Kaminsky,  Esq. 
James  R.  Koontz 
Mrs.  Marilyn  W.  Kranich 
Robert  W.  Leavens 
Thomas  E.  Simms 
Dr.  George  R.  Walter 
Mrs.  James  E.  Wright 


McKeesport  advisory  council 


Rev.  T.  William  Filbern 
Miss  Paulette  Y.  Groce 
Robert  Byrd 
Rev.  Warren  A.  Bugbee 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Carter,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Celeste  Y.  Cooper 
Mrs.  Marlene  Farkas 
**Marvin  D.  Feit 
Rev.  Philip  M.  Gallagher 
Rabbi  Sidney  Goldstein 
* Sylvester  A.  Holmes 


**  Theodore  Krause 
Mrs.  Adelle  M.  Long 
Rev.  William  B.  Meekins 

* Charles  Mikel 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Nelson 
**Boyd  Newell 
Mrs.  Ralph  Nill 
Clifton  Pitts 

* Robert  R.  Reich 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Scheiner 

Maurice  Taksel 
« resigned 

"“TERM  EXPIRED 
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YORK  COUNTY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Chairman:  B.  A.  Wagner 

Secretary;  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Leader 

Vernon  Banks 
Dr.  Woodrow  W.  Brown 
* Edward  Clinch 
Richard  Coesens 
James  R.  Colston,  Jr. 
Rabbi  Eli  L.  Cooper 
Mrs.  Raymond  Crenshaw 
Joseph  F.  Douglas 
Mrs.  William  O.  Fulton 
Francis  R.  Grady 
** Albert  L.  Hydeman,  Jr. 


Robert  P.  Kane,  Esq. 
William  Kapp 
Rev.  Irvin  A.  Kittrell 
***Rev.  Richard  C.  Klick 
“Hon.  Richard  E.  Kohler 
Christopher  Lewis 
Elliott  Miller 
“Otis  B.  Morse,  IV 
““Horace  Ports,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Ramage 
Carlton  D.  Trotman 
Timothy  R.  Warfield 
Stephen  Woodyard,  Jr. 

» RESIGNED 

»»term  expired 
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COMMISSIONERS 
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MRS.  WILMA  SCOTT  HEIDE 
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R«ply  to: 

P.  O.  Bo*  3145 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105 


The  Honorable  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Honorable  Members  of  Che  General  Assembly 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission  is  submitted  Co  you  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  Law. 

The  public  policy  of  Che  Commonwealth  as  regards  full  and  equal 
opportunities  for  all  citizens,  and  its  laws  forbidding  discrimination 
are  contained  in  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act. 

This  Commission  was  established  to  implement  this  policy  and  enforce 
these  laws.  No  other  state  agency  has  such  arduous  and  controverisal 
functions . 

We  feel  that  the  1969  report  does  reflect  that  we  have  come  closer 
to  our  goal  of  full  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Pennsylvanians. 

We  trust  that  you  will  concur. 

This  report  also  emphasizes  the  enormity  of  the  problems  of  discrim- 
ination, which  continue  to  confront  this  Commission. 

It  is  our  hope  that 'the  unfinished  task'  will  be  a challenge  to  the 
good  will  and  industry  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  state. 


Respectfully, 


Max  Rosenn, 
Chairman 
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FOREWORD 


For  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission,  or  any  human 
rights  agency,  stamina  is  the  name  of  the  game.  No  matter  how  reward- 
ing the  achievements,  so  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  No  matter  how 
long  the  struggle,  victory  seems  never  in  sight. 

Endurance  is  not  a flashy  virtue.  There  is  nothing  flamboyant  about 
perseverance.  But  for  the  Commission  and  its  staff,  the  inner  and  end- 
less challenge  is  to  sustain  ideals  for  justice,  and  continue  the  struggle 
for  human  dignity. 

This  1969  Annual  Report  is  a record  of  the  persistence  and  perse- 
verance of  the  Commission.  It  is  an  account  of  its  constancy  and  courage 
in  the  struggle  against  discrimination  . . . complaints  processed  and 
adjusted  . . . the  progress  toward  racial  balance  in  schools  . . . starting 
and  strengthening  local  human  rights  groups  . . . public  and  inves- 
tigatory hearings  . . . attempting  to  control  tension  situations,  and  at  the 
same  time  searching  for  their  cause  and  cure. 

The  Commission  is  confident  that  it  has  made  advances  in  1969,  but 
the  Commission  does  not  confuse  this  with  attainment. 

Rather  the  Commission  yearns  for  some  future  day  when  it  can  re- 
port to  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  “We  have  com- 
pleted our  work,  the  task  is  finished.” 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  are  not  tiring  of  the  struggle  against 
discrimination.  Vigor  has  not  abandoned  our  commitment.  Nor  has 
determination  forsaken  our  stance. 

Rather  we  yearn  for  that  day  when  a child  or  man  cannot  be  crip- 
pled or  crushed  by  the  prejudice  of  others.  We  want  that  tomorrow 
to  be  very  soon  when  each  and  every  Pennsylvanian  has  a full,  free,  equal 
opportunity  to  make  as  his  own,  any  available  job,  home,  schooling  or 
service.  We  strive  to  hasten  the  time  when  a man  is  judged  for  what 
he  is,  and  not  by  the  church  of  his  choice,  the  accent  of  his  speech,  the 
sound  of  his  name  or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  called  this  a “dream”.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  it  was  a “task”,  “the  unfinished  task”.  And  both  were  right. 

This  1969  report  is  an  accounting  in  brief  by  the  State  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  of  its  share  in  that  “task”,  to  bring  that  “dream” 
closer  to  reality  . . . and  to  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  COMMISSIONERS 


Most  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  appointed  in  January 
1969.  The  Commissioners  are  listed,  with  the  e.xpiration  date  of  their 
terms. 


CHAIRMAN 

Max  Rosenn,  Esq. 

Wilkes-Barre 

(2-21-73) 

SECRETARY 

Stanley  .4.  Miller 
Harrisburg 
(resigned  12-1.3-69) 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 

Joseph  X.  Yaffe,  Esq. 
Wyncote 
(2-21-74) 


MEMBERS 


Alvin  E.  Echols,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Philadelphia 
(2-21-72) 


Andrew  G.  Ereeman 
Philadelphia 
(2-21-72) 


Robert  W.  Goode 
Pittsburgh 
(2-21-74) 


John  P.  Leemhuis,  Esq. 
Erie 

(2-21-71) 


Wilma  Scott  Heide 
New  Kensington 
(2-21-72) 


Dr.  Robert  Johnson  Smith 
Elkins  Park 
(2-21-70) 


Jess  M.  Vicini 
Uniontown 
(2-21-71) 


Executive  Director— Milo  A.  Manly  (Resigned  1/31/70) 

Homer  C.  Floyd  (Appointed  2/16/70) 


Deputy  Director  —Elizabeth  G.  Henderson 
General  Counsel  —Stanley  Asher  Winikoff,  Esq. 


Assistant  General 

Counsel  —Jay  H.  Feldstein,  Esq. 

Stanton  W.  Kratzok,  Esq. 


Also  —Thomas  H.  Lane,  Esq.  and  Mabel  Turner,  Esq.  were 
assigned  from  the  Attorney  General’s  Office  to  assist 
the  Commission. 
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CALENDAR  ON  THE  TASK  FORCE 


1969 

1-21  Governor  Ravinond  P.  Shafer  installed  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, Chairman  Rosenn,  and  Commissioners  Echols,  Free- 
man, Goode,  Heide  and  Leemhuis. 

3- 31  Attorney  Nathan  Agran,  Esq.,  Counsel  since  the  beginning  of 

the  Commission,  resigned. 

4- 8  John  Flamer,  Director  of  the  Community  Services  Division, 

died. 

Miles  Schaeffer  was  named  Acting  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Division. 

5- 27  The  Commission  established  its  new  headquarters  office  at  100 

North  Cameron  Street,  Harrisburg. 

6- 12  Milo  Manly,  Deputy  Director,  was  appointed  Executive 

Director. 

6- 17  Attorney  Herman  Steennan,  Assistant  Legal  Counsel,  died. 

7- 29  State  Senate  confirmed  Jess  M.  Vicini  as  a Commissioner. 

12-9  Ehzabeth  G.  Henderson,  Director  of  the  Compliance  Division, 
was  appointed  Deputy  Director. 

Virginia  Fichtel  was  named  Acting  Director  of  the  Compli- 
ance Division. 

12-13  Commissioner  Stanley  A.  Miller  resigned  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

12-18  Attorney  S.  Asher  Winikoff,  Esq.  was  appointed  full-time  General 
Counsel. 

It  is  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  the  Commission’s  efforts 
in  1969  to  note  the  unusually  high  turnover  of  Commissioners 
and  directors  of  divisions.  That  this  substantial  rearrangement 
of  the  Commission’s  personnel  did  not  impair  its  effectiveness 
is  a tribute  to  the  competence  and  commitment  of  the  recent 
appointees. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  COMMISSION'S  TASKS  IN  1969 

The  Commission  docketed  and  investigated  581  new  complaints 
of  discrimination— 376  in  employment  and  133  in  housing— and  closed 
470  cases— 294  in  employment  and  122  in  housing.  Most  complaints 
were  from  blacks  who  felt  they  were  denied  housing  or  employment 
opportunities  because  of  white  racism.  In  the  processing  of  com- 
plaints the  Commissioners  held  11  pre-hearing  conferences  and  15 
public  hearings,  which  included  19  sessions. 

The  Commission,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, continued  to  aid  school  officials  in  designing  plans  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance  in  the  public  schools.  Of  the  17  school  systems  cited 
in  1968  as  having  the  greatest  imbalance  of  white  and  black  pupils, 
all  have  made  progress,  and  7 have  completed  the  desegregation  of  their 
student  bodies. 

The  Commission  representatives  conferred  over  a thousand  times 
with  company  and  union  and  government  officials,  and  surveyed  374 
job  sites  to  encourage  and  insure  that  fair  employment  policies  were 
practiced. 

The  Commission  took  part  in  over  300  panels  and  conferences  on 
housing,  and  its  personnel  served  on  5 state  government  task  forces 
for  housing  programs.  The  Commission  distributed  to  individuals  con- 
cerned with  property  transactions  204,000  copies  of  the  brochure  “Facts 
about  Pennsylvania’s  Fair  Housing  Law”  and  236,000  copies  of  the 
Commission’s  “Notice  to  Persons  Offering  to  Sell  or  Rent  Housing  in 
Pennsylvania.” 

After  a week  of  summer  violence  in  Harrisburg,  the  Commission 
held  an  investigatory  hearing  to  find  the  facts  and  search  for  solutions 
to  that  city’s  racial  tensions.  A full  report  containing  facts  determined 
and  recommendations  was  submitted  to  Harrisburg  city  officials. 

The  Commission  helped  to  form  5 local  human  rights  units  and  aided 
3 other  groups  to  be  adopted  by  their  respective  local  communities  as 
the  official  civil  rights  agencies. 

The  Commission  published  the  5th  Survey  of  Non-White  Employes 
in  Pennsylvania  State  Government  and  a Survey  of  Sororities  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Sixth  State  Human  Relations  Advisory  Council  was  established 
in  Eastern  Montgomery  County.  The  Advisory  Council  in  York  was 
named  by  that  city  as  its  official  human  rights  agency. 

The  Commission  was  involved  in  the  resolving  of  41  tension  situa- 
tions, most  of  which  were  school  associated.  Also  the  Commission  co- 
sponsored a three-day  conference  on  “Student  Unrest”.  Among  the 
participants  were  teams  of  administrators,  teachers  and  students  from 
15  schools  in  which  serious  disruptions  had  taken  place. 

On  July  9th  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act  was  amended 
to  forbid  discrimination  because  of  sex. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HUMAN  RELATIONS  COMMISSION 


October  27,  1955 

February  28,  1961 

July  17,  1961 

August  11,  1967 

October  11,  1967 

June  27,  1968 

July  9,  1969 


Legislative  History 


■Pennsylvania  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act— Cre- 
ated the  Pennsylvania  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission  within  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  to  administer  and  enforce  new  laws,  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  ancestry  or  age. 

•Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act— Prohibited  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing,  and 
also  in  places  of  public  accommodation— The  name 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission was  changed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Commission. 

■Fair  Educational  Opportunities  Act— Prohibited  dis- 
crimination in  colleges  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  provided  that  this  legislation  be 
administered  by  the  Commission. 

■PHR  Act  was  amended  to  provide  that  whenever 
the  Commission  has  issued  an  order  against  a Com- 
monwealth Licensee  the  licensing  authority  should 
be  notified.  (At  the  same  time  the  Real  Estate  Brok- 
ers Licensing  Act  was  amended  to  enable  the  REB 
to  suspend  or  revoke  licenses  because  of  discrimina- 
tion practices. ) 

■PHR  Act  was  amended  to  provide  for  investigatory 
hearings  by  the  Commission  to  prevent  racial  ten- 
sions. 

■Reorganization  Plan  No.  1— Transferred  the  Commis- 
sion from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  to 
the  Governor’s  Office. 

■PHR  Act  was  amended  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  sex. 

These  amendments  also  shoidd  be  noted:  In  1967 
the  Act’s  employment  provisions  were  extended  to 
employers  of  four  or  more.  In  1968,  the  Act’s  hous- 
ing provisions  were  extended  to  the  sale  of  all  houses 
and  to  the  rental  of  all  residences  except  in  single  or 
unit  buildings  which  are  occupied  by  the  owner  or 
lessee. 
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COMPLIANCE  DIVISION 

The  Task 

(A)  To  investigate  complaints  of  discrimination  filed  either  by  the 
victim,  the  Commission  or  the  Attorney  General; 

(B)  To  determine  whether  the  facts  substantiate  the  allegations; 

(C)  To  persuade  the  persons  responsible  for  the  discrimination  to 
comply  voluntarily  with  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act; 

(D)  To  verify  that  the  injustice  is  corrected,  and  the  compliance 
maintained. 

Emphasis  in  1969 

The  Compliance  Division  objectively  investigates  complaints  by  minor- 
ity peoples  of  unfair  and  unequal  treatment.  Although  not  all  incidents 
of  discriminatory  actions  are  referred  to  the  Commission,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  case  load  of  this  division  will  indicate  the  state-wide 
patterns  of  discriminatory  practices.  These  are  charted  in  the  second 
half  of  this  report. 

Of  the  581  cases  accepted  in  1969  by  the  Commission,  376  involved 
alleged  incidents  of  discrimination  in  employment  and  133  in  housing. 
These  must  be  coupled  with  a backlog  from  the  previous  year  of  348 
cases,  including  222  employment  and  94  housing  complaints. 

Traditionally  over  80%  of  all  complaints  (excluding  those  of  illegal 
advertising  or  unlawful  inquiries  on  pre-employment  application  forms) 
stem  from  racial  discrimination.  The  year  1969  was  no  exception. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  principal  areas  of  discrimination  are  employment 
and  housing  and  most  victims  are  blacks.  Whenever  a Pennsylvanian 
is  affronted  by  bigotry  and  denied  bis  civil  or  human  rights,  chances 
are  it  is  a black  man  in  search  of  a home  or  in  pursuit  of  a job. 

Efforts  and  Impact 

As  the  drive  for  racial  justice  and  human  dignity  has  grown  the 
hopes  of  the  blacks  have  become  more  sensitive,  and  the  subtleties  of 
the  bigots  more  refined.  These  developments  have  brought  new  depths 
and  dimensions  to  an  already  painful  human  problem,  and  greater 
demands  and  difficulties  to  the  staff  investigation.  The  following  exam- 
ples are  illustrative. 


Housing  Cases 

A black  postal  worker-college  student  was  required  to  submit  “credit 
and  character  references”  before  renting  an  apartment.  Yet  none  of  the 
Caucasian  occupants  were  subject  to  such  close  scrutiny. 

A realty  company  refused  to  renew  the  lease  of  its  only  black  tenant, 
claiming  his  water  bills  were  too  high.  A plumber’s  repair  invoice  showed 
the  problem  was  not  over-use  of  water,  but  leaky  pipes. 

A landlord  was  willing  to  rent  a house  to  a young  couple,  both  col- 
lege honor  students,  until  he  discovered  that  theirs  was  an  interracial 
marriage. 
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Employment  Cases 

A 48  year  old  woman  charged  that  an  electronics  firm  refused  to  hire 
her  because  of  her  age;  the  company  claimed  it  was  because  of  her 
attitude.  Records  showed  that  the  plant  hired  no  applicants  more  than 
40  years  old. 

A downtown  store  hired  a light  skinned  Negro  as  a sales  clerk.  He 
never  started  in  his  new  position,  because  the  manager  learned  he  was 
“colored.” 

Despite  a black  woman’s  seniority,  better  performance  ratings,  and 
the  firm’s  own  written  policy,  a less  qualified  white  woman  received  a 
promotion  in  a materials  handling  plant.  The  company  admitted  that 
the  decision  was  subjective,  biased  and  unfair. 


Public  Accommodations  Cases 

The  owner  of  a hot  dog  stand  near  a racially-tense  high  school  greeted 
three  black  students  with  insults  as  they  approached  to  purchase  food. 
He  then  threatened  them  with  a gun  until  they  left. 

A cemetery  application  bank  had  no  reference  to  race.  But  when 
the  actual  contract  of  purchase  was  signed,  the  agreement  contained 
an  “exclusively  Caucasian”  clause. 

In  the  situations  of  the  above  cases  the  Commission  staff,  through  con- 
ciliation, righted  the  wrongs  and  achieved  compliance  with  the  laws. 
In  these  and  similar  complaints  of  discriminatory  practices,  the  Com- 
mission takes  appropriate  and  corrective  action  to  insure  that  no  person 
is  treated  differently  or  unfairly  because  of  his  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  age  or  sex. 


Outlook  for  1970 

As  the  awareness  and  implications  of  the  amendment  forbidding  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex  reach  the  general  public,  the  Commission 
anticipates  a heavy  case  load  of  such  complaints. 

Investigatory  hearings  have  drawn  attention  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices for  which  the  Commission  has  recommended  specific  remedies. 
When  there  is  evidence  of  little  or  no  community  efforts  to  implement 
these  recommendations,  the  Commission  will  file  formal  complaints  as 
provided  in  the  laws  which  it  administers. 

The  Commission  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  has  the  services  of 
legal  counsel  at  its  headquarters  office.  Because  of  the  immediate  avail- 
ability of  legal  assistance,  complaints  should  be  investigated  and  ad- 
justed with  more  speed  and  effectiveness. 
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COMPLIANCE  ACTIVITIES 
1969 


NUMBER 

OF 

CASES 


Education  Public  Housing  Employment 

Accom. 


Cases  Docketed. 


PHRC  lacks  jurisdiction,  or  complaint  withdrawn. 
Unlawful  practice  found  and  adjusted. 

Specific  charge  not  established. 


Total 
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PUBLIC  HEARINGS 


Pre-Hearings 

Sometimes  an  adjustment  of  a complaint  cannot  l^e  secured  by  the 
Commission  field  staff.  Persuasion  fails  to  effect  a conciliation.  In  such 
situations,  a Commissioner  may  hold  a pre-hearing  conference  with  the 
respondent,  and  make  a final  attempt  at  the  adjustment  of  the  com- 
plaint. Eleven  such  pre-hearings  took  place  in  1969. 


Public  Hearings 

Only  if  all  these  unpublicized  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful  does  the 
Commission  authorize  the  holding  of  a public  hearing,  at  which  testi- 
mony of  all  witnesses  will  be  heard  and  evaluated.  Three  Commissioners 
form  a hearing  panel  and  recommend  a ruling  to  the  full  Commission. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  15  public  hearings  encompassing  a 
total  of  19  sessions.  Among  the  decisions  and  results  were  these: 

A Williamsport  Negro  was  offered  an  immediate  job  by  a manufac- 
turer and  upon  the  successful  completion  of  a supervisor’s  test,  was  to 
be  given  the  first  available  supervisory  position  in  a specific  department. 

A Jewish  man  from  Havertown  purchased  a house  which  he  alleged 
the  owner  had  refused  to  sell  him  because  of  his  religious  faith. 

A tavern  owner  in  York  agreed  that  not  only  the  two  blacks  whom  he 
had  refused  to  allow  to  eat  and  drink  on  premises,  but  any  Negro, 
would  be  welcome  in  his  business  place,  and  would  receive  the  same 
services  and  courtesies  as  all  patrons. 

Field  Investigation 

The  PHR  Act  obligates  the  Commission  to  confidentiality  concerning 
the  parties  involved  in  a complaint  and  any  facts  which  would  identify 
the  persons.  A Public  Hearing  not  only  reveals  this  information,  but 
it  also  discloses  the  depth  and  detail  of  the  compliance  procedures,  and 
the  demanding  task  of  the  Commission’s  Field  Representative. 

The  staff  worker  is  expected  to  deal  effectively  with  persons  who 
have  spent  a lifetime  and  are  experts  in  such  diverse  fields  as  employ- 
ment, housing,  education  and  the  operations  of  many  types  of  busi- 
nesses. The  investigator  should  know  enough  about  each  field  that  he 
can  ask  the  right  questions  and  isolate  the  proper  facts,  to  determine 
whether  a minority  person  has  been  treated  unfairly  or  unequally. 

Yet  through  the  whole  investigatory  process  the  field  representative 
must  be  aware  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  not  to  fix  guilt  or  non-guilt  upon 
the  respondent,  but  to  insure  that  there  will  be  compliance  with  the 
law  and  the  wrong  will  be  corrected.  He  must  maintain  a proper  bal- 
ance of  firmness,  tact  and  understanding  so  that  an  adjustment  will  be 
secured  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  not  be  sabotaged  out  of  spite  or 
suppressed  hostility. 
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HOUSING  DIVISION 

The  Task 

The  Housing  Division  counsels,  motivates  and  assists  community  orga- 
nizations, government  agencies,  real  estate  companies  and  individuals 
so  that  in  the  purchase  and  rental  of  housing  every  person  will  have  a 
full  and  equal  opportunity. 

This  division  seeks  to  correct  discrimination  and  to  prevent  segregated 
patterns  in  the  maintenance  and  environment  of  existing  properties,  in 
the  construction  or  placement  of  new  housing,  and  in  redevelopment  and 
urban  renewal  programs. 

Emphasis  in  1969 

The  Housing  Division  attempts  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  compliance 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  state’s  fair  housing  laws  through  edu- 
cational programs  and  catalytic  action. 

The  goal  of  the  Housing  Division  is  a commonwealth  of  neighbor- 
hoods which  decently  house  cross  sections  of  the  various  racial,  ethnic 
and  economic  groups  which  comprise  the  total  community.  Prejudice  is 
bred  in  ignorance.  Living  near  “other  kinds”  of  people  is  the  quickest 
way  to  learn  there  are  not  “other  kinds,”  just  people. 

The  programs  of  redesigning  and  redeveloping  inner  cities  and  the 
racially-imbalanced  suburbs  have  been  1969  target  areas  for  the  Hous- 
ing Division.  The  Commission  is  a frequent  on-the-scene  observer,  con- 
sultant, and  if  needs  be,  irritant,  to  insure  in  these  plans  and  projects 
that  there  is  concern  for  the  presence  and  problems  of  minority  people. 

Efforts  and  Impact 

This  division  in  1969  took  part  in  more  than  300  staff  programs.  Its 
personnel  represents  the  Commission  on  5 state  government  task  forces 
for  housing  programs,  and  serve  as  liaison  officers  to  federal  agencies 
as  regards  urban  renewal  and  neighborhood  redevelopment. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  204,000  copies  of  the  brochure  “Facts 
about  Pennsylvania’s  Fair  Housing  Law”  and  236,000  copies  of  Com- 
mission’s “Notice  to  Persons  Offering  to  Sell  or  Rent  Housing  in  Penn- 
sylvania” were  distributed  to  real  estate  agents  to  be  made  available  to 
individuals  concerned  with  property  transactions. 

Consultant  services  were  given  to  church  and  civic  groups  on  the 
funded  government  housing  programs  available  to  non-profit  sponsors, 
and  also  assistance  in  processing  the  applications  and  in  the  execution 
of  the  project.  In  Harrisburg,  such  a group  “VIetro,”  rehabilitated  and 
sold  28  houses.  This  was  one  of  the  nation’s  first  really  successful  “reha- 
bilitation for  resale  to  low  income  purchasers”  programs  and  it  was  the 
first  to  award  the  construction  to  a black  contractor. 

The  Director  of  the  Housing  Division  was  both  a consultant  and  con- 
tributor to  the  “Development  of  Uniform  Code  of  Housing  for  Pennsyl- 
vania” published  in  the  Spring  of  1969. 
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Outlook  for  1970 

When  a survey  of  the  state’s  53  Public  Housing  Authorities  projects, 
started  late  in  1969,  is  completed,  the  Commission  will  analyze  its  find- 
ings and  decide  what  actions  may  be  needed. 

Already  the  Commission  has  determined  to  seek  changes  in  the  fed- 
eral guidelines  for  public  housing  tenant  selection,  which  also  can  be 
used  as  a device  to  perpetuate  segregation.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
Commission  will  press  for  other  measures  to  prevent  segregated  public 
housing. 

The  Housing  Division  will  increase  its  consultant  services  to  minority 
group  communities  to  prepare  them  for  a greater  share  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  neighborhood  redevelopment,  urban  renewal  and  code 
enforcement  programs. 


TENSION  PROGRAM 

The  Commission  has  a mandated  responsibility  based  on  the  PHR 
Act  to  coordinate  efforts  to  control  and  correct  tension  situations.  In  for- 
mer years  most  community  disturbances  resulted  from  the  move-in 
of  a black  family  into  an  all-white  neighborhood.  It  was  in  this  context 
that  the  Housing  Division  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Commission’s 
tension  program  and  the  Investigator)'  Hearings  that  may  follow. 


Potential  Tension 

In  our  American  society  racial  tensions  are  not  periodic  intruders  on 
the  scene.  They  are  with  us.  In  this  generation  these  are  part  of  our 
way  of  life.  However  with  a certain  euphemism  we  have  come  to  apply 
the  term  “tension”  to  that  situation  when  a community  is  nearing  an 
open  interracial  confrontation  or  is  in  actual  disorder. 

The  Commission  views  its  essential  role  as  a racial-tension-preventer. 
For  example,  in  Delaware  County  the  Commission  met  with  a local 
real  estate  board  to  stop  agents  from  urging  home  owners  to  list  their 
houses  for  sale  by  intimidating  them  with  a pending  loss  of  property 
value,  because  blacks  are  infiltrating  their  neighborhood. 


Tension  Situations 

During  1969  the  Commission  made  itself  available  in  41  communities 
in  which  racial  tensions  were  evident  or  were  demonstrably  of  high 
potential.  Not  merely  field  staff,  but  the  Commissioners,  in  person,  were 
on  the  streets  and  in  hectic  conferences.  Student  unrest  situations  ab- 
sorbed more  staff  time  than  any  other  tension  area. 
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When  a disturbance  has  erupted  the  Commission  has  no  police  role  or 
police  powers,  but  seeks  to  unite  and  assist  local  officials,  community  or- 
ganizations, recognized  leaders  to  separate  facts  from  rumor,  to  assess  the 
immediate  crisis,  and  end  it  quickly  and  with  the  least  possible  damage 
or  injury. 

When  the  semblance  and  the  signs  of  peace  return  to  the  community, 
a greater  task  remains  for  the  Commission.  The  community  leaders  must 
be  encouraged  and  aided  to  eliminate  the  conditions  which  caused  the 
disorders,  and  could  make  them  happen  again. 

In  Lancaster  County  a black-white  confrontation  broke  out  in  a school, 
and  poured  over  into  the  community. 

A Commission  Representative  began  and  has  continued  to  confer 
with  the  involved  groups  and  individuals.  The  specific  complaints  of 
the  classroom  incident  were  first  resolved  on  their  own  merits. 

The  Community  and  school  are  now  aware  and  apprehensive  of  the 
possibility  of  such  disorders  being  repeated.  And  they  are  working 
together  trying  to  eradicate  local  discriminatory  practices. 

Tomorrow’s  Tensions 

In  comparison  with  other  states  with  large  metropolitan  centers,  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  limited  disorders.  The  Commission  trusts  that  its  own 
efforts,  and  those  of  other  similar  local  agencies,  have  eased  pressures 
which  could  have  e.xploded,  and  have  given  minority  peoples  a real 
hope  that  their  human  rights  can  be,  and  will  be,  attained  and  exercised 
fully  through  lawful  means. 

However,  the  Commission  is  deeply  concerned  that  many  Pennsylvania 
cities  face  violent  racial  disturbances  unless  the  inequitable  status  quo 
is  subjected  to  affirmative  and  positive  change. 

The  Commission  urges  communities  to  involve  minority  peoples  in 
the  decision-making  processes  and  program  executions  which  affect 
their  lives.  There  is  apprehension  that  local  officials  despite  sincere 
efforts  to  improve  the  ghettoes  may  ignore  the  wisdom,  good  will,  real 
needs  and  person  of  the  residents. 

INVESTIGATORY  HEARINGS 

Harrisburg  1969 

In  situations  of  racial  tension,  the  Commission  may  hold  Investigatory 
Hearings  in  the  county  where  the  problem  exists.  Such  hearings  may 
be  by  direction  of  the  Governor  or  Commission  initiated. 

There  was  one  such  hearing  in  1969.  For  six  days  in  July,  the  Com- 
missioners recorded  testimony  about  the  disorders,  fires,  injuries  and 
one  death,  depicting  severe  and  distinctive  racial  tensions  in  Harrisburg. 

The  Commissioners  heard  accusations  and  rebuttals  to  whether  the 
city  government,  police  and  housing  authority  indulge  in  prejudicial 
attitudes  and  discriminatory  practices. 
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After  analyzing  the  3100  pages  of  statements  by  witnesses,  the  Com- 
mission reported,  that  as  regards  the  precipitating  incident,  a peaceful 
civil  rights  protest  deteriorated  into  mob  violence  due  to  the  excessive 
show  of  police  force,  and  to  youths  seeking  violent  confrontation. 

In  general,  the  Commission  found  that  “there  exists  in  Harrisburg  two 
distinctly  separate  communities,  the  majority  white,  the  minority  black, 
unequal  in  facilities,  with  a widening  chasm  of  misunderstanding,  and 
with  old  fears  and  myths  being  exploited  by  tbe  racists,  both  black  and 
white.” 

The  Commission  made  specific  recommendations  for  police  organiza- 
tion and  training,  with  emphasis  on  the  need  for  strengthening  the  police- 
community  relations  unit  and  utilizing  the  Police  Evaluation  Board. 

The  Commissioners  were  also  deeply  concerned  that  in  the  Harris- 
burg Public  Housing  projects  there  were  recognizably  white  and  black 
units  and  insisted  that  this  long-established  segregated  pattern  of  occu- 
pancy end  even  if  it  means  the  Commission  challenging  the  federal 
government’s  guidelines  for  tenant  selection. 

Implementing  1969  Recommendations 

After  the  hearings  and  the  reports  are  finished,  the  Commission  begins 
a less  noticed,  yet  a most  significant  task— the  followup  of  the  recom- 
mendations from  the  Investigatory  Hearing.  The  Commission’s  recom- 
mendations must  not  remain  phrases  in  the  report,  but  must  become 
realities  in  the  community. 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  general  progress  in  the  five  com- 
munities, to  which  the  Commission  in  1968  made  recommendations  after 
an  Investigatory  Hearing. 


Implementation  Status  of  the  Recommendations  from 
1968  Investigatory  Hearings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission 
as  of  December  31,  1969 


Recommendations 


Accomplished 


Chester  37 

Erie  9 

Harrisburg  19 

WiUdnsburg  5 

York  16 


In  Process 

Accepted  but 
No  Progress 

Rejected  by 
Authorities 

35 

4 

4 

16 

3 

- 

5 

5 

1 

7 

9 

2 

5 

14 

2 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION 

The  Task 

To  assist  school  and  college  officials. 

1)  To  reduce  and  eliminate  discriminatory  practices  in  educational 
institutions. 

2)  To  provide  students  with  personal  exposure  to  peoples  of  varying 
backgrounds,  and  with  educational  experiences  of  the  context  and  cul- 
ture of  their  lives,  so  that  all  may  appreciate,  understand  and  accept 
each  other. 

The  Education  Division  has  two  special  thrusts.  A ) The  school  per- 
sonnel and  students  should  reflect  the  general  pattern  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  population.  B ) The  contents  of  the  courses  and  cur- 
riculum should  be  conducive  to  personal  growth  and  intergroup 
understanding. 

Emphasis  in  1969 

Today’s  students  will  live  in  a multi-racial  society.  They  cannot  be 
prepared  for  it  in  an  isolated  uni-racial  school  system.  Not  only  must 
education  be  relevant  its  setting  must  be  real. 

The  Education  Division  is  committed  to  bringing  that  relevance  and 
reality  to  every  student  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Commission  is  deeply 
involved  in  the  desegregation  of  public  schools,  in  the  development  of 
an  appropriate  curriculum  and  environment,  and  increasingly  in  prob- 
lems of  student  unrest. 

Alore  recently  the  Commission  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  assist  higher 
education  institutions  to  recruit  and  retain  black  students. 


Efforts  and  Impact 

The  Education  Division,  working  with  officials  from  the  Department 
of  Education,  provided  public  school  officials  with  consultant  services 
in  designing  desegregation  plans  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  schools. 

The  chart  on  page  16  shows  the  progress  toward  desegregation  in  the 
school  districts  cited  in  1968  as  having  the  greatest  disproportion  of 
black  and  white  students  in  individual  schools. 

The  Education  Division  staff  has  been  responding  with  more  frequency 
and  greater  depth  to  situations  of  student  unrest  and  school-community 
tensions.  The  Commission  has  been  invited  by  both  school  officials  and 
community  leaders  to  assess  the  causes  of  such  tensions  and  to  suggest 
positive  approaches  to  stronger  intergroup  relations. 
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An  illustrative  example  was  in  Phoenixville.  The  Education  Division 
staff  served  as  both  negotiators  and  arbitrators  in  a student  unrest  prob- 
lem, sifting  the  combination  of  incidents  to  identify  and  deal  with  the 
underlying  causes. 

The  Commission  provided  staff  services,  finances  and  co-sponsored 
with  the  Department  of  Education  a three-day  conference  on  “Student 
Unrest.”  Teams  of  administrators,  teachers  and  students  from  15  schools 
which  had  experienced  disorders  were  among  the  participants,  attempt- 
ing to  understand  each  other’s  position  and  person,  searching  for  solu- 
tions to  common  problems. 

Regional  Office  staff  conducted  a School  Visitation  Program  to  school 
districts,  elementary  and  high  schools  to  offer  the  Commission’s  services 
and  resources.  Such  efforts  are  typified  by  the  following  activities  in 
these  school  districts. 

York  . . . Working  with  teachers  and  counselors  to  understand  and 
supplement  the  special  needs  of  deprived  and  disadvantaged  students. 

Erie  . . . Developing  a 5-day  in-service  workshop  for  school  staff  on 
“sensitive  social  awareness.” 

Brownsville  . . . Advising  school  officials  of  the  recruitment  sources 
and  the  proven  methods  of  increasing  non-white  staff. 

The  Commission’s  hopes  for  its  college  and  universit}'  outreach  activi- 
ties are  expressed  in  recommendations  submitted,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Human  Relations  Commission,  after  a series  of  confer- 
ences with  officials  of  the  Schools  of  the  Health  Professions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Pittsburgh  medical  schools  are  now  considering  the  formation  of 
a “medical  school-community  advisory  committee”  to  include  community- 
selected  black  residents  and  black  physicians,  to  assist  the  university  in 
securing  a proper  proportion  of  black  youths  for  health  profession 
careers. 

This  Committee  would  advise  the  professional  health  schools  concern- 
ing the  staffing,  pre-medical  education,  recruitment,  admissions  criteria 
and  procedures,  and  financial  aid  needed  to  realize  these  goals. 


Outlook  for  1970 

The  Education  Division  will  continue  to  work  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  effect  commitments  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance 
in  schools  of  additional  school  districts;  and  also  to  implement  an  affinna- 
tive  action  program  to  enroll  and  keep  black  students  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  Commission  expects  to  increase  its  consultant  services  to  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  areas  of  student  unrest. 
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School  Desegregation  Status  Report  as  oe  December,  1969 
Aeter  21  Months  Eeforts  to  Eliminate  Racial  Imbalance  in  Schools 

Actual  Desegregation 

Desegregation  Plan  (school  year) 


School  Approved 

District*  Totally 

Approved 

Partially 

Under 

Review 

Until 

Extension 

Began 

Completed 

Aliquippa 

X 

68-69 

Chester  City 

X 

X 

5-1-70 

68-69 

Chester  Township 

X 

68-69 

68-69 

Clairton 

X 

68-69 

68-69 

Coatesville  Area 

X 

68-69 

68-69 

Erie 

X 

X 

5-1-70 

68-69 

Farrell  Area 

X 

68-69 

69-70 

Harrisburg 

X 

X 

5-1-70 

68-69 

McKeesport  Area 

X 

69-70 

Norristown  Area 

X 

68-69 

Penn  Hills  Twp. 

X 

68-69 

Philadelphia 

X 

68-69 

Pittsburgh 

X 

X 

5-1-70 

68-69 

Susquehanna  Twp. 

X 

68-69 

68-69 

Washington 

X 

68-69 

68-69 

Wilkinsburg 

X 

X 

68-69 

* The  Delaware  County  and  Darby  Township  School  Districts  were  asked  to  submit  desegregation 
plans;  the  former  was  exempted  because  it  operates  only  special  education  classes;  the  latter  was 
temporarily  exempt,  and  then  completely  desegregated  by  court  order  effective  September  1969. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES  DIVISION 

The  Task 

To  influence  a community  to  awareness  and  action  concerning  inter- 
group problems  through  organized  local  efforts. 

Emphasis  in  1969 

To  face  anything,  be  it  a person  or  a problem,  we  have  to  he  in  its 
presence.  We  have  to  be  there.  But  when  a problem  is  a continuing 
one,  we  have  to  be  there  continually.  The  Commission  tries  to  influence 
community  people  to  form  community  groups  for  community  action  to 
improve  community  relations. 

The  local  groups,  which  the  Commission  attempts  to  start  or  strengthen, 
vary:  a State  Advisory  Council  ( see  below ) an  official  community  civil 
rights  agency,  a private  voluntary  organization,  or  fraternal,  church  and 
civic  societies. 

The  Community  Services  Division  does  not  stress  the  correcting  of 
individual  complaints,  but  the  changing  of  the  over-all  pattern  of  com- 
munity discrimination  from  which  complaints  come.  It  seeks  to  involve 
local  groups  in  positive  and  affirmative  approaches  and  actions  to  secure 
full,  fair  and  equal  opportunities  and  treatment  for  all  peoples. 

Often  the  group  contacts  begin  with  only  one  person.  A series  of 
subtle  racial  incidents  in  South  Central  Pennsylvania  impelled  a lone 
citizen  to  seek  the  Commission’s  aid.  Police-citizen  conferences  were 
arranged  and  the  immediate  crisis  resolved.  This  group  is  still  banded 
together  to  remove  the  pervasive  causes  of  local  discrimination. 

Efforts  and  Impact 

During  1969  the  Commissioners  and  staff  made  formal  speeches  and 
took  part  in  conferences  with  community  and  civil  officials  over  500 
times.  The  following  are  characteristics  of  the  direction  of  the  efforts, 
and  the  dynamics  of  the  achievements  in  which  the  Community  Services 
Division  shared. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  now  80  local  human  relations  councils,  30 
of  which  are  backed  by  local  ordinances.  In  1969,  five  new  groups  were 
established  and  three  received  official  community  authorization.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  four  more  were  being  formed,  and  three  were  in  the 
process  of  becoming  the  local  authorized  civil  rights  agency. 

The  Commission  maintained  contact  with  over  100  other  organizations, 
participating  in  and  presenting  human  relations  programs.  These  include 
over  60  church-oriented  societies.  The  community  services  staff  also  at- 
tended meetings  of  ultra-conservatives  and  black  activists,  to  understand 
the  total  community,  and  to  be  available  for  advice. 

Field  staff  served  as  resource  persons  and  panelists  to  workshops, 
seminars,  etc.,  such  as  the  “Community  Dialogue”  sessions  in  Carlisle, 
“Project  Understanding”  in  the  Butler  area,  the  roving  rostrum  through 
Central  Pennsylvania  “Women  Speak  Out  on  Prejudice,”  as  well  as  the 
regular  training  of  officers  of  state  and  county  correctional  institutions 
in  human  relations. 
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Outlook  for  1970 

The  Commission  will  increase  its  consnltant  services  to  establish  and 
strengthen  local  human  relations  councils.  Practical  means  of  setting  up 
a state-wide  network  of  communication  between  all  interested  organiza- 
tions is  now  under  consideration. 

In  accord  with  Governor  Shafer’s  Youth  Participation  Program,  there 
will  be  greater  emphasis  on  the  involvement  of  youth  and  youth  orga- 
nizations in  improving  community  human  relations. 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

binder  the  provisions  of  the  PHR  Act,  the  Commission  has  established 
six  State  Human  Relations  Advisory  Councils.  Unlike  other  civil  rights 
units  in  the  state,  advisory  councils  are  really  an  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission into  a particular  community. 

The  Advisory  Council  members  are  unsalaried  and  unsung.  In  their 
own  localities  their  commitment  is  rarely  appreciated,  and  their  efforts 
often  unpopular.  Relow  are  listed  one  from  the  many  1969  achievements 
of  each  council,  and  the  names  of  its  members: 

Blair  Countij 

Black  high  school  students  were  not  taking  a battery  of  tests  to  deter- 
mine college  or  career  aptitude.  The  tests  had  charges,  which  the  needy 
could  not  afford,  but  also  there  were  no  instructions  on  the  importance 
of  the  tests.  After  the  council  made  issue  with  education  officials  about 
this  practice,  it  was  decided  that  for  the  school  year  of  1969-70  the 
students  would  be  tested  without  charge. 


Mrs.  Annabelle  K.  Gunnett,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hatfield,  Secretary 


Nathan  R.  Benjamin 

Walter  Betar 

Paul  S.  Foreman,  Esq. 

Rev.  Ormond  Hampton,  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Kaylor 
L.  Richard  Lawson 
Robert  Lebendig 
Louis  E.  Leopold 
Dennis  Miller 
Salvatore  Pantano** 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Pattillo 


Rev.  Philip  P.  Saylor 
William  T.  Stephens 
( Chief  of  Police ) 
Richard  E.  Stroud 
(Cpl.  State  Police) 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Walker 
Rev.  Jay  F.  Walters 
Dr.  Lazarus  Weiss 
Gerald  P.  Wolf 
Mrs.  Arlene  Yeager 


Centre  County 

In  the  borough  of  State  College,  which  is  over  95%  Caucasian,  the 
schools  have  been  renting  entertainment  facilities  of  a “white  only”  pri- 
vate club.  The  council  vigorously  opposed  this  custom.  Although  the 
total  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  progress  is  indicated  by  the  formation 
of  a high  school  human  relations  society  and  a substantial  boycott  of 
school  affairs  at  the  club. 
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Dr.  Charles  T.  Davis,  Chairman 
Dr.  Dante  V.  Scalzi,  Secretary 


Milton  J.  Bergstein 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Bernreuter 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Cramer* 

Mrs.  Emma  Durazzo 
Dr.  Paul  Foreman 
Dr.  James  Fritz 
Rabbi  Norman  T.  Goldberg 
Stephen  Haimowitz** 

Rev.  Luther  H.  Harshbarger 


Dr.  James  Leovinka 
Joseph  S.  Myers** 

Dr.  Hans  Panofsky 
James  L.  Perine 
Benjamin  S.  Swanson 
Theodore  Thompson** 
Rev.  Jacob  B.  Wagner 
Mrs.  Thomas  Wiggins 
Dr.  Harold  Zipser 


Eastern  Montgomery  County 

This  Council,  established  in  June,  has  the  shining  zeal  of  newness  and 
a membership  of  veterans  of  civil  rights  work.  The  employment  com- 
mittee reflects  its  over-all  spirit.  The  Council  has  already  brought  to- 
gether manufacturers,  union  leaders,  government  personnel,  vocational 
school  officials  and  guidance  counselors  to  seek  means  of  enhancing 
minority-  group  job  opportunities  and  career  advancement,  beyond  the 
current  tokenism. 


Rev.  William  E.  Towner,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Betty  Berg,  Secretary 


Dr.  Joel  Deutseh 
Sterling  E.  Flowers 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Freedman 
Dr.  Allan  A.  Glatthorn 
Dr.  Lawrenee  F.  Greene 
Dr.  Robert  Haakenson 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Haggler 
Rev.  Andrew  T.  Hamilton 
Alfred  Klimcke* 

Daniel  W.  McElany 


John  V.  Metzger 
Mrs.  Joan  N.  Morris 
Jack  W.  Robbins,  Esq. 
Rabbi  Yaakov  G.  Rosenberg 
Edwin  E.  Saunders 
Robert  J.  Simpson 
John  P.  Thompson 
Rabbi  Harold  B.  Waintrup 
James  White 


Johnstown 

Two  grade  schools  and  junior  high  schools  which  house  the  majority 
of  the  city’s  black  students  are  in  disrepair.  The  non-whites  complain 
of  the  callousness  of  teachers.  The  council  has  had  a series  of  confer- 
ences with  the  school  board.  Now  negotiations  are  in  process  for  staff 
sensitivity  training  and  the  correction  of  the  building  problems. 


Rev.  Paul  F.  Hudson,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Hope  B.  Johnson,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Rita  (Frankosky)  Bailey 
Victor  B.  Bako 
Leonard  J.  Black 
Gharles  E.  Boyer* 

Hershel  B.  Donald 


John  D.  Hesselbein 
Harold  Kaminsky,  Esq. 
James  R.  Koontz 
Mrs.  Marilyn  W.  Kranich 
Robert  W.  Leavens 
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B.  T.  duPont  Thomas  E.  Simms 

Mrs.  Marion  (Patterson)  Widow*  Dr.  George  R.  Walter 
Rev.  Linford  F.  Greinader  Mrs.  James  E.  Wright 

Sard  Griffin 


McKeesport 

Local  high  school  cheerleaders  ai 
Two  members  of  the  council  trair 
in  the  gym  or  on  the  football  field, 
sc|uad  have  an  interracial  coloring. 

Rev.  T.  William 
Miss  Paulette  Y 

Rev.  Warren  A.  Bugbee* 

Robert  Byrd 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Garter,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Geleste  Y.  Gooper 
LeRoy  de  Marrais 
Mrs.  Marlene  Farkas 
Rabbi  Sidney  Goldstein* 

Mrs.  Adelle  M.  Long 
Rev.  William  B.  Aleekins** 

Robert  Alessner 
Mrs.  Gharlotte  Nelson 


id  majorettes  all  were  white  students, 
ed  and  tutored  young  blacks.  Now 
the  baton  twirling  and  the  cheering 

Filbern,  Chairman. 

Groce,  Secretary 

Phillip  Nelson 
Mrs.  Ralph  Nill 
Mrs.  Sonia  Paleos 
Glifton  Pitts* 

Mrs.  Easter  Swift 
Maurice  Taksel* 

Elliott  Ungar 
Howard  Walker 
Mrs.  Edith  Scheiner 
Rev.  Philip  M.  Gallagher 
Gurtis  F.  Henry,  Jr. 


York  County 

The  unfulfilled  recommendations  of  the  December  1968  York  Inves- 
tigatory Hearing  Report  and  the  city’s  subsequent  summer  racial  dis- 
orders placed  this  council  in  a unique  position.  It  was  named  the  official 
local  human  relations  commission.  The  Gouncil,  representing  both  the 
Gommission  and  the  community,  has  been  working  with  each  to  remove 
the  cause  of  racial  discrimination  and  tensions  as  outlined  by  the  report 


B.  A.  Wagner,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Leader,  Secretary 


Vernon  E.  Banks 
Dr.  Woodrow  W.  Brown 
Richard  Goesens*** 
lames  R.  Golston,  Jr. 
Rabbi  Eli  L.  Gooper** 
Joseph  F.  Douglas 
Mrs.  William  O.  Fulton 
Francis  R.  Grady 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hayes 
Frederick  Jackson 
Robert  P.  Kane,  Esq. 
William  Kapp** 

° Resigned 
° ® Term  Expired 
Deceased 


Rev.  Irvin  A.  Kittrell** 
Ghristopher  Lewis 
Elliott  Miller 

Mrs.  Julia  Hines  Aluldrow 
Mrs.  Jean  R.  Plessett 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Ramage 
Robert  L.  Simpson 
Garlton  B.  Trotman** 
Timothy  R.  Warfield 
Stephen  Woodyard,  Jr. 
Miss  Geraldine  Wright 
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RESEARCH  DIVISION 

The  Task 

1)  To  collect  and  compile  information  of  a statistical  nature  which 
assists  the  Commission  to  carry  ont  the  mandates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Human  Relations  Act. 

2)  To  make  field  or  mail  surveys  of  specific  situations  relevant  to  dis- 
criminatory practices. 


Emphasis  in  1969 

The  Research  Division  is  the  memory  bank  and  computer  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  has  the  continnina;  function  of  recording,  analyzing  and  clas- 
sifying the  operations  of  the  Commission  ( as  is  evident  in  the  final  por- 
tion of  this  report). 

Specific  projects  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  Commission  at  a par- 
ticular time.  During  the  past  year  the  study  of  non-white  employes  in 
state  government  was  brought  up-to-date  with  the  5th  such  survey. 

The  Research  Division  completed  in  1969  a Survey  of  Sororities  in 
Pennsylvania.  Also,  aided  by  an  $18,000  grant  from  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  it  is  now  gathering  statistics  concerning 
employment  practices  of  25  major  Pennsylvania  companies. 


Efforts  and  Impact 

In  a functional  world,  facts  have  little  value  in  themselves.  Their  worth 
is  in  their  use.  The  research  staff  supplies  the  facts.  The  other  divisions 
utilize  them. 

The  survey  of  non-white  state  employes  as  of  October  31,  1968  shows 
non-whites  were  8.8%  of  the  total  work  force,  which  is  slightly  more 
than  their  percentage  of  the  state’s  population.  Although  there  has  been 
a gradual  improvement  in  numbers  and  positions  of  non-whites  the 
figures  show  that  58%  were  receiving  salaries  of  less  than  $5,000. 

The  Survey  of  Sororities  in  Pennsyh  ania  revealed  that  in  the  charters 
there  was  an  absence  of  restrictive  clauses,  but  in  actuality,  87%  of  the 
membership  of  chapters  was  limited  to  one  race.  Almost  all  members 
who  replied  were  willing  to  have  their  sororities  integrated.  However, 
national  officers  were  uncooperative,  even  instructing  local  chapters  to 
ignore  the  survey  questionnaires. 


Outlook  for  1970 

When  the  current  employment  survey  of  the  25  Pennsylvania  com- 
panies is  completed,  and  the  1970  Federal  Census  figures  are  released, 
the  research  staff  will  be  analyzing  and  classifying  the  results  for  internal 
and  external  use. 
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PUBLICITY  AND  INFORMATION  DIVISION 

The  Task 

To  inform  the  public  about  the  Commission’s  activities,  program,  per- 
sonnel and  policy  action. 

To  provide  the  Commission  with  facts  about  laws,  legislative  proposals, 
legal  actions,  studies  and  statistics,  current  events  and  incidents  which 
pertain  to  the  Commission’s  goal  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
minority  peoples. 

Emphasis  in  1969 

The  Publicity  and  Information  Division  has  the  eontinuing  task  of  sup- 
plying the  general  public  with  knowledge  of  the  Commission  through 
the  distribution  of  more  than  25  publications  and  17  films  and  visual  aids. 

The  P.  & I.  staff  is  the  letter-writing  crew  and  the  “information  please” 
service  of  the  Commission.  Individual  rerpiests  for  facts  and  data  and 
specific  questions  about  the  Commission  are  referred  to  this  division. 

Also  this  division  ]rreparcs  the  news  releases  to  the  various  media 
(58  in  1969),  as  well  as  the  annual  report  and  a quarterly  newsletter. 

During  the  past  year  greater  efforts  were  made  to  take  advantage  of 
presenting  the  Commission’s  positions,  policies  and  law  to  radio  and 
television  audiences. 

Efforts  and  Impact 

In  1969,  the  Publicity  and  Information  Division  released  a training 
film  entitled  “The  Bridge  Builders.”  This  movie,  filmed  within  the  state, 
portrays  the  separate  and  unequal  white  and  black  neighborhoods  within 
a community,  and  conveys  the  necessity  of  bridging  these  distances  and 
differences  through  local  human  relations  units. 

Commissioners  and  staff  took  ]iart  in  more  than  35  radio  or  television 
interview  programs.  These  opportunities  and  exposures  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s personnel  and  policies  have  been  gradually  increasing. 

For  TV  cable  viewers  in  the  Harrisburg  area,  the  Commission  began 
in  October  to  present  a regular  weekly  half-hour  program,  “The  Human 
Relations  Report.”  Its  format  is  an  interview  conducted  by  Publicity 
and  Information  personnel,  and  it  features  intergroup  leaders  from  the 
capital  city  area. 

Outlook  for  1970 

New  brochures,  updating  the  Commission’s  Laws  and  Regulations  will 
be  prepared  and  printed.  Information  to  explain  the  new  amendment 
which  forbids  discrimination  because  of  sex,  and  to  expose  more  fully 
its  meaning  to  the  women  and  men  of  our  state  seems  urgently  needed. 

This  division  intends  to  actively  seek  more  opportunities  to  use  the 
radio  and  television  stations  as  means  of  promoting  intergroup  and  inter- 
racial understanding  and  harmony. 
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LABOR  RELATIONS  SPECIALISTS 


The  Task 

To  help  assure  that  positive  efforts  toward  fair  and  ecpial  employment 
opportunities  exist  in  jobs  for  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
contracted. 

To  assist  labor  unions  and  contractors  to  improve  the  opportunities 
of  minority  men  and  women  in  the  apprenticeship  programs  of  the  craft 
trade  unions  in  the  construction  industry. 

Emphasis  in  1969 

In  the  much  publicized  recent  black  movement  into  the  construction 
craft  unions  the  first  steps  were  along  a path  cleared  by  men  like  the 
Commission  labor  relations  specialists.  For  over  a decade  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  emphasizing  its  assistance  to  blacks  to  enter  membership 
and  apprenticeship  programs  of  unions  and  companies  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  especially  those  doing  government  contracted  jobs. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  is  the  best  known  example  of  this  idea  taking 
stronger  and  later  roots. 

The  Commission  tries  to  establish  a network  of  communication  be- 
tween the  craft  unions,  the  construction  industry  and  the  black  com- 
munity. It  attempts  to  inform  and  encourage  the  black  youths  concerning 
apprenticeship  programs,  vocational  schools  and  job  openings;  and  the 
union  agents  and  contractors  about  the  available  black  journeymen  or 
apprentice-applicants  and  the  necessity  of  jobs  being  all  American. 

E-fforts  and  Impact 

During  1969  the  Commission’s  labor  relations  specialists  have  had  more 
than  a thousand  conferences  with  employers,  union  officials,  and  state 
and  federal  officers  involved  in  construction  projects.  The  Commission 
has  been  at  374  job  sites  to  survey  conditions  as  regards  fair  employment 
practices. 

The  Commission’s  energies  in  apprenticeshi]i  programs  have  been  cen- 
tered in  the  Philadelphia  area,  although  this  year  there  were  new  and 
extended  efforts  in  Allegheny,  Dauphin,  Berks  and  Northampton  Counties. 

Among  the  labor  relations  specialists  consultant  tasks  are  those  in- 
volving the  Philadelphia  Joint  Apprenticeship  Outreach  Program  and  the 
Philadelphia  Apprentice  Information  Center  (AIC).  These  two  groups 
alone  in  1969  prepared  over  130  black  youths,  who  are  now  apprentices 
in  construction  craft  unions. 

Outlook  for  1970 

The  Commission  will  be  intensifying  its  efforts  to  bring  together  the 
black  community  and  the  construction  industry.  The  labor  relations  spe- 
cialist will  be  seeking  new  ideas  and  new  ways  to  increase  and  improve 
the  percentage  and  positions  of  blacks  in  the  craft  unions. 
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Figure  T:  Initiation  of  Complaints 


1969 

Cumulative  1956  - 

1969 

Area  of 

Comrnis 

- Indi- 

Comrnis- 

Indi- 

jurisdiction 

sion 

vidual 

Total 

sion 

vidual 

Total 

Employment  

30 

346 

376 

971 

2,585 

3,556 

Housing 

2 

131 

133 

264 

1,072 

1,336 

Public 

Accommodations  . . 

7 

49 

56 

109 

511 

620 

Education 

0 

16 

16 

20 

78 

98 

Total 

39 

542 

581 

1,364 

4,246 

5,610 

Table  I:  Geographical  Distribution  of  Cases  by  Region 

1956-1969 


Number  of  Cases 

Area  of 
jurisdiction 

Region  I (a) 

Region  11  (b) 

Region  111  (c) 

State 

Total 

1969 

Cumu- 

lative 

1969 

Cumu- 

lative 

1969 

Cumu- 

lative 

1969 

Cumu- 

lative 

Employment 

109 

1,153 

92 

762 

175 

1,641 

376 

3,556 

Housing 

46 

373 

43 

390 

44 

573 

133 

1,336 

Public 

Accommodations 

22 

283 

20 

157 

14 

180 

56 

620 

Education 

4 

42 

10 

24 

2 

32 

16 

98 

All  Areas 

181 

1,851 

165 

1,333 

235 

2,426 

581 

5,610 

(a)  Region  I includes  23  contiguous  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  with 
its  office  located  in  Pittsburgh. 

(h)  Region  II  includes  39  contiguous  counties  in  the  central  and  northeastern  portion 
of  the  state,  with  its  offices  located  in  Harrisburg. 

(c)  Region  III  includes  5 contiguous  counties  located  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  office  located  in  Philadelphia. 
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Figube  II:  Number  of  Cases  Received 
Each  Calendar  Year* 
1960-1969 


CASES 

800 
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Table  II:  Distbibution  of  Cases  by  County 

1969 


Number  of  Cases 

County 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accom- 

modations 

Edu- 

cation 

Total 

ADAMS 

I 

2 

— 

— 

3 

ALLEGHENY 

64 

37 

12 

1 

114 

ARMSTRONG 

6 

— 

— 

— 

6 

BEAVER 

14 

4 

3 

— 

21 

BEDFORD 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BERKS 

3 

6 

1 

— 

10 

BLAIR 

2 

1 

— 

— 

3 

BRADFORD 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BUCKS 

13 

2 

1 

2 

18 

BUTLER 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CAMBRIA 

2 

1 

1 

7 

11 

CAMERON 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

CARBON 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CENTRE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CHESTER 

9 

7 

3 

— 

19 

CLARION 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

CLEARFIELD 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CLINTON 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

COLUMBIA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CRAWFORD 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

CUMBERLAND 

5 

2 

3 

— 

10 

DAUPHIN 

52 

10 

11 

3 

76 
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Number  of  Cases 


County 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accom- 

modations 

Edu- 

cation 

Total 

DELAWARE 

41 

16 

1 

— 

58 

ELK 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FAYETTE 

8 

1 

— 

— 

9 

FOREST 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

FRANKLIN 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

FULTON 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GREENE 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

HUNTINGDON 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

INDIANA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

JEFFERSON 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

JUNIATA 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

LAGKAWANNA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

LANCASTER 

7 

6 

1 

— 

14 

LAWRENCE 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

LEBANON 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

LEHIGH 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

LUZERNE 

2 

1 

— 

— 

3 

LYCOMING 

4 

1 

— 

— 

5 

McKEAN 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MERCER 

4 

— 

— 

1 

5 

MIFFLIN 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MONROE 

— 

2 

1 

— 

3 

MONTGOMERY 

52 

13 

3 

— 

68 
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Number  of  Cases 


County 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accom- 

modations 

Edu- 

cation 

Total 

MONTOUR 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NORTHAMPTON 

2 

4 

— 

— 

6 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

PERRY 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PHILADELPHIA 

54 

5 

6 

— 

65 

PIKE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

POTTER 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SCHUYLKILL 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SNYDER 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

SOMERSET 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SULLIVAN 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SUSQUEHANNA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TIOGA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

UNION 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VENANGO 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

WARREN 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

WASHINGTON 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

WAYNE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WESTMORELAND 

5 

1 

3 

1 

10 

WYOMING 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

YORK 

6 

3 

1 

— 

10 

OUT-OF-STATE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ALL  COUNTIES 

376 

133 

56 

16 

581 
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Table  III:  Basis  of  Complaints  of  Alleged  Discrimination 


1969 

Public 

Employ- 

Accommo- 

Bam 

merit 

Housing 

dations 

Education 

Total 

Race  or 

Color 

261 

( 

69%) 

119 

( 

89%) 

47  ( 84%) 

16 

(100%) 

443 

( 

76%) 

Religion 

National 

13 

( 

4%) 

3 

( 

2%) 

1 ( 2%) 

0 

( - ) 

17 

( 

3%) 

Origin 

22 

( 

6%) 

3 

( 

2%) 

3 ( 5%) 

0 

( - ) 

28 

( 

5%) 

Age 

35 

( 

9%) 

0 

( 

— ) 

0 ( - ) 

0 

( - ) 

35 

( 

6%) 

*Sex 

Illegal  ad 

16 

( 

4%) 

6 

( 

5%) 

3 ( 5%) 

0 

( - ) 

25 

( 

4%) 

or  Ap- 
plication 

Form 

29 

( 

8%) 

2 

( 

2%) 

2 ( 4%) 

0 

( - ) 

33 

( 

6%) 

TOTAL 

376 

(100%) 

133 

(100%) 

56  (100%) 

16 

(100%) 

581 

(100%) 

Cumulative  1956-1969 

Public 

Employ- 

Accommo- 

Basis 

merit 

Housing 

dations 

Education 

Total 

Race  or 

Color 

2,134 

( 

60%) 

1,078 

( 

81%) 

566  ( 91%) 

84 

( 86%) 

3,862 

( 

69%) 

Religion 

National 

158 

( 

4%) 

11 

( 

1%) 

13  ( 2%) 

2 

( 2%) 

184 

( 

3%) 

Origin 

136 

( 

4%) 

22 

( 

2%) 

8 ( 1%) 

0 

( - ) 

166 

( 

3%) 

Age 

379 

( 

11%) 

0 

( 

- ) 

0 ( - ) 

0 

( - ) 

379  ( 

7%) 

®Sex 

Illegal  ad 

16 

( 

- ) 

6 

( 

- ) 

3 ( 1%) 

0 

( - ) 

25 

( 

- ) 

or  Ap- 
plication 

Form 

733 

( 

21%) 

219 

( 

16%) 

30  ( 5%) 

12 

( 12%) 

994 

( 

18%) 

TOTAL 

3,556 

(100%) 

1,336 

(100%) 

620  (100%) 

98 

(100%) 

5,610 

(100%) 

® Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  was  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania  as  of  July  9,  1969. 
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Table  IV:  Respondents 


Respondent 

1969 

Ntiniber 

Cumulative 

1956-1969 

Number  Per  Cent 

EMPLOYMENT  

376 

3,556 

100% 

Employer  

349 

2,966 

83 

Employment  Agency  

6 

212 

6 

Union  

17 

164 

5 

Newspaper  

4 

214 

6 

HOUSING  

133 

1,336 

100% 

Owner  

84 

707 

53 

Real  Estate  Agent  

44 

483 

36 

Builder  

2 

72 

5 

Mortgagor  

2 

18 

1 

Abettor  

0 

7 

1 

Newspaper  

1 

49 

4 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  . 

d6 

620 

100% 

Hotels  and  Motels  

7 

53 

9 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places  

10 

176 

28 

Retail  Stores  

5 

24 

4 

Recreation  and  Amusement  Places  

9 

134 

22 

Personal  Services  ( Barber,  beauty,  health, 
etc, ) 

12 

144 

23 

Resorts  (hotels,  lodges,  etc.)  

2 

18 

3 

Abettor  

0 

1 

— 

Misc.  (Newspapers,  periodicals,  other)  ... 

11 

70 

11 

EDUCATION  

16 

98 

100% 

College  and  University,  Private  

0 

1 

1 

College  and  University,  Public  

2 

4 

4 

Vocational,  Business  

0 

3 

3 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Trade  

2 

12 

12 

Public  School,  Secondary  

9 

55 

56 

Public  School,  Elementary  

3 

21 

22 

Private  School,  Secondary  

0 

1 

1 

Other  

0 

1 

1 
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Table  V-a:  Employment  Type  of  Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 


Type  of  Respondent 

Current  Year 

Cumulative 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 

1969 

1956-1969 

EMPLOYER  

349 

2,966 

Illegal  Inquiry: 

Illegal  Pre-employment  Interview  

0 

6 

Application  Form  

18 

302 

Illegal  Order  

0 

61 

Illegal  Ad  

5 

173 

Refusal  to  Hire  

72 

896 

Refusal  to  Promote  

38 

188 

Dismissal  

114 

788 

Conditions  of  Work  

102 

537 

Other  

0 

15 

UNION  

17 

164 

Membership  Withheld  

4 

31 

Grievance  

12 

106 

Illegal  Inquiry  

1 

27 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

6 

212 

Refusal  to  Serve  

1 

11 

Refusal  to  Refer  

4 

138 

Illegal  Ad  

0 

34 

Illegal  Inquiry  

1 

17 

Accept  Illegal  Order  

0 

5 

Other  

0 

7 

NEWSPAPER:  Illegal  Ad  

4 

198 

Other  

0 

16 

EMPLOYMENT  TOTAL  

376 

3,556 
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Table  V-b:  Housing  Type  of  Alleged  Discbiminatory  Act 


Type  of  Respondent 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 

Current  Year 
1969 

Cumulative 

1961-1969 

OWNER  

84 

707 

Refusal  to  Sell  or  Rent 

63 

479 

Refusal  to  Show  

4 

48 

Conditions  

17 

68 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  

Other 

0 

112 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  44  483 

Refusal  to  Sell  or  Rent  32  313 

Refusal  to  Show  8 81 

Conditions  3 22 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  1 67 

Other  


MORTGAGOR-LENDER  2 18 

Refusal  to  Service 2 15 

Conditions  0 2 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 1 

Other 


RUILDER  2 72 


Refusal  to  Build 

or  Sell  

1 

32 

Refusal  to  Show 

1 

7 

Conditions 

0 

12 

Illegal  Inquiry  or 

Specification 

0 

21 

Other 

NEWSPAPER 

1 

49 

ABETTOR 

0 

7 

HOUSING  TOTAL 

133 

1,336 
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Table  V-c:  Public  Accommodations  Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 


Respondent  Cumulative 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act  1969  1961-1969 


HOTELS,  MOTELS,  etc 7 53 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  5 41 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  2 9 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 3 


EATING  AND  DRINKING  PLACES  10  176 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  8 136 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  2 35 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 5 


RETAIL  STORES  5 24 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  3 15 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  2 8 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 1 


RECREATION  AND  AMUSEMENT  PLACES  9 134 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  8 103 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  1 19 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 12 


PERSONAL  SERVICES  (beauty,  barber,  health,  etc.)  . 12  144 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  9 122 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  3 16 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 6 


RESORTS,  HOTELS  AND  LODGES  2 18 

Refusal  to  Accommodate  1 14 

Conditions  of  Accommodation  1 1 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 3 

OTHER  ( Newspaper,  Cemetery,  Abettor,  Schools,  etc. ) . 11  71 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  TOTAL  56  620 
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Table  V-d;  Education  Alleged  Discriminatory  Act 

^^spondent  Cumulative 

Alleged  Discriminatory  Act  1969  1961-1969 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITY,  PRIVATE  0 1 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 0 

Conditions  0 0 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 I 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY,  PUBLIC  2 4 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 0 

Conditions  2 3 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 1 

VOCATIONAL,  BUSINESS  0 3 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 1 

Conditions  0 1 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 1 

VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  TRADE  2 12 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 4 

Conditions  2 6 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specification  0 2 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  SECONDARY  9 55 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 3 

Conditions  9 45 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specifications  0 7 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  ELEMENTARY  3 21 

Refusal  to  Admit  0 4 

Conditions  3 14 

Illegal  Inquiry  or  Specifications  0 0 

Dismissal  0 2 

Refusal  to  Promote  0 1 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  SECONDARY  0 1 

Conditions  0 1 

OTHER  0 1 

Illegal  Union  Contract  0 1 

EDUCATION  TOTAL  16  98 
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Table  VI:  Disposition  of  Cases  Closed  by  the  Commission 


1969 

Disposition 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accommo- 

dations 

Education 

Total 

Unlawful 
Practice 
Found  and 
Adjusted 

49  ( 17%) 

54  ( 44%) 

16  ( 37%) 

1 ( 9%) 

120  ( 26%) 

Specific 

Charge  Not 
Estab- 
lished ... 

191  ( 65%) 

62  ( 51%) 

21  ( 49%) 

10  ( 91%) 

284  ( 60%) 

Lack  of  Juris- 
diction . . . 

13  ( 4%) 

1 ( 1%) 

3 ( 7%) 

0 ( 0%) 

17  ( 4%) 

Case  Witlr- 
drawn  or 
Complain- 
ant Failed 
to  Proceed  . 

41  ( 14%) 

5 ( 4%) 

3 ( 7%) 

0 ( 0%) 

49  ( 10%) 

Total  . . . 

294  (100%) 

122  (100%) 

43  (100%) 

11  (100%) 

470  (100%) 

Cumulative 

1956-1969 

Disposition 

Employ- 

ment 

Housing 

Public 

Accommo- 

dations 

Education 

Total 

Unlawful 
Practice 
Found  and 
Adjusted  . . 

1,150  ( 35%) 

689  ( 56%) 

379  ( 67%) 

27  ( 34%) 

2,245  ( 44%) 

Specific 

Charge  Not 
Estab- 
lished .... 

1,705  ( 53%) 

427  ( 35%) 

140  ( 24%) 

47  ( 59%) 

2,319  ( 45%) 

Lack  of  Juris- 
diction . . . 

172  ( 5%) 

46  ( 4%) 

17  ( 3%) 

2 ( 3%) 

237  ( 5%) 

Case  Witli- 
drawn  or 
Complain- 
ant Failed 
to  Proceed  . 

224  ( 7%) 

69  ( 5%) 

33  ( 6%) 

3 ( 4%) 

330  ( 6%) 

Total  . . 

3,252  (100%) 

1,231  (100%) 

569  (100%) 

79  (100%) 

5,131  (100%) 
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Table  VII:  Complaints  Sustained  on  Basis  of 
Alleged  Discbimination  1956-1969 


Basis 

TOTAL 

(Excluding  cases  dismissed 
for  lack  of  jurisdiction  or 
withdrawn) 

SUSTAINED 
(Probable  cause  found) 
Number  Per  Cent 

ALL  CASES  

4,564 

2,245 

49% 

Race  or  Color 

3,054 

1,163 

38 

Religion 

156 

18 

12 

National  Origin  .... 

124 

17 

14 

Age  

311 

156 

50 

Illegal  Ad  or  Application  . , . . 

918 

890 

97 

“Sex  

1 

1 

100 

EMPLOYMENT 

2,855 

1,150 

40 

Race  or  Color  ... 

1,642 

329 

20 

Religion 

133 

8 

6 

National  Origin  

98 

10 

10 

Age  

311 

156 

50 

Illegal  Ad  or  Application 

671 

647 

96 

“Sex  

0 

0 

0 

HOUSING  . . 

1,116 

689 

62 

Race  or  Color 

878 

474 

54 

Religion 

9 

2 

22 

National  Origin  

20 

5 

25 

Illegal  Ad  

209 

208 

100 

“Sex  

0 

0 

0 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATION  . 

519 

379 

73 

Race  or  Color  

473 

344 

73 

Religion 

12 

7 

58 

National  Origin  

6 

2 

33 

Illegal  Ad  

27 

25 

93 

“Sex  

1 

1 

100 

EDUCATION  

74 

27 

36 

Race  or  Color  

61 

16 

26 

Religion 

2 

1 

50 

National  Origin  

0 

0 

0 

Illegal  Ad  or  Application  . . . . 

11 

10 

91 

“Sex  

0 

0 

0 

° Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  was  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania  as  of  July  9,  1969. 
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Table  VIII:  Pre-hearixg  Coxeerexces  or  Public  Hearixgs 

IxiTIATED  IX  1969 


Employ 

merit 

Housing 

Public 

Accommo-  Edu- 
dations  cation 

Total 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS  

2 

9 

4 0 

15 

PRE-HEARING  CONFERENCES 

* 5 

6 

0 0 

11 

Investigatory  Hearings  

1 

* Pre-Hearing  Conferences  may  be  held  under  the  Commission  Regulations.  They  represent  a final 
effort,  at  the  Commission  level,  to  eliminate  an  unlawful  discriminator>'  practice  by  means  of 
conference,  conciliation  and  persuasion.  In  many  cases  they  result  in  a successful  adjustment  of 
the  complaint  and  make  it  unnecessary'  to  hold  a public  hearing. 

Table  IX:  Cases  Pexdixg 

AT  THE  COXCLUSIOX 

OR  UxDER  Ix\t:stigatiox 
OF  Report  YTar 

1968 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  

222 

304 

HOUSING  

94 

105 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  

38 

51 

EDUCATION  

14 

19 

TOTAL  CASES  PENDING  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31 

368 

479 
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Table  X:  Employment  Complaints  Filed  Alleging  Discriminatory 
Practices  According  to  Industry  of  Respondent  1956-1969 


No.  of 

Industry  Complaints 


MANUFACTURING 

APPAREL  AND  FINISHED  TEXTILE  119 

FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS  129 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  (Incl.  Petroleum  & 

Plastic  Prod. ) 123 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY,  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  , 199 

METAL  AND  FABRICATED  METAL  PRODUCTS  563 

OTHER  MANUFACTURING  233 


MANUFACTURING  TOTAL  1,366 

NON-MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  46 

RETAIL  TRADE  300 

TRANSPORTATION  157 

COMMUNICATIONS  288 

HOTELS  34 

RESTAURANTS  56 

FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE  113 

HOSPITALS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  (Excl.  Government  Institu- 
tion)   174 

CONSTRUCTION  81 

"GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  (State  and  local)  422 

""MISCELLANEOUS  (other  service-rendering  agencies)  364 

NOT  APPLICABLE  OR  NOT  AVAILABLE  155 


NON-MANUFACTURING  TOTAL  2,190 


MANUFACTURING  & NON-MANUFAGTURING  TOTAL  3,556 


° Includes  cases  filed  against  public  employment  agencies. 

°°  Includes  cases  filed  against  private  employment  agencies  and  the  cases  filed  against  Unions. 
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Table  XI:  Employment  Complaints  Filed  Alleging  Discriminatory 


Practices  According  to 

THE  Job  Involved  1956-1969 

Code 

Occupational  Family 

Number  of 
Complaints 

0-0 

thru 

0-9 

Professional, 

Semi-Professional  or 
Managerial  Jobs 

Doctor,  Engineer,  Teacher, 
Placement  Interviewer,  Office 
Manager,  Housing  Consultant, 
Pilot,  Reporter,  Writer,  Artist, 
Registered  Nurse,  Professor, 
Draftsman,  Performer,  etc 

436 

1-0 

thru 

1-4 

Clerical  Workers  and 
Secretaries 

Stenographer,  Ediphone  Opera- 
tor, Dispatcher,  Clerk  Typist, 
Cashier,  Telephone  Operator, 
Mail  Clerk,  Key-Punch  Operator, 
Bookkeeper,  Receptionist,  Teller, 
Stock  Clerk,  Eile  Clerk,  etc. 

503 

1-5 

thru 

1-9 

Salesmen  and 

Sales  Clerks 

Most  Types  of  Salesmen,  Sales 
Clerk,  and  Otiier  Customer  Ser- 
vice Work,  etc 

263 

2-0 

thru 

2-9 

Service  Workers 

Cook,  Waitress,  Practical  Nurse, 
Maid,  Porter,  Hairdresser,  Bar- 
ber, Guide,  Elevator  Operator, 
Matron,  Hostess,  Bellboy,  Pohce- 
man.  Fireman,  Detective,  Janitor, 
etc 

370 

4- 0 
thru 

5- 9 

Skilled  Craftsman 
and  Foreman 

Machinist,  Steamfitter,  Railroad 
Fireman,  Baker,  Bricklayer, 
Mason,  Carpenters,  Painters, 
Electrician,  Pattern  Maker,  Core 
Maker,  Mechanic,  Cutter,  Knit- 
ter, etc 

340 

6-0 

thru 

7-9 

Semi-Skilled  Workers 
and  Operatives 

Apprentice,  Truck  Driver, 
Painter  Helper,  Seaman,  Assem- 
bler, Metal  Machine  Operators, 
Pressers,  Hand  and  Machine 
Sewers,  Routeman,  Grinder  In- 
spector, Polisher,  etc 

549 

8-0 

thru 

Unskilled  Workers 

Laborer,  Gh  airman.  Vehicle 
Leaders,  Packers,  Press  Feeders, 
Baggers  Helpers,  and  Other  Ele- 
mental Type  Workers  

511 

Other 

— Occupation  Not 

Applicable  or  Not 

Available 

(This  Category  Includes  any 
General  Allegations,  such  as 
Newspaper  Ads  or  Employment 
Application  Forms  which  relate 
to  Two  or  More  Jobs.)  

584 

TOTAL  

3,556 
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LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Commission’s  functions  are  limited  or  enlarged  by  the  strength  and 
relevance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act  and  the  extent  of 
its  own  enforcement  powers.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  has  proposed 
new  legislation  to  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly. 

These  legislative  recommendations  are  here  condensed  and  correlated: 

Establish  the  Commission  as  an  independent  agency. 

Permit  Public  Hearings  to  be  conducted  by  one  Commissioner  or  by 
a hearing  examiner,  who  would  be  paid  on  a per  diem  basis. 
Increase  coverage  of  the  Human  Relations  Act  to  include  all  employ- 
ers and  all  housing. 

Extend  to  all  areas  of  jurisdiction  (now  applying  only  to  employ- 
ment ) the  ban  against  any  retaliation  against  a person  who  files  a 
complaint  with  the  Commission,  testifies  or  assists  in  an  investigation. 

Extend  the  Human  Relations  Act  to  cover  discrimination  against  an 
applicant  for  membership  in  a volunteer  fireman’s  association. 

Permit  appeals  from  a Commission  order  to  either  the  Common- 
wealth Court  or  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  where 
the  hearing  was  held. 

Eliminate  or  amend  the  current  non-disclosure  provisions  of  the  Hu- 
man Relations  Act. 

Permit  an  individual  to  institute  court  action  for  damages  or  other 
relief  for  a violation  of  the  Human  Relations  Act,  if  he  does  not 
file  a complaint  with  the  Commission  or  if  it  was  dismissed  for 
administrative  reasons. 

Require  every  licensee  of  the  federal,  state  or  local  government  to 
comply  with  human  rights  laws  or  be  subject  to  revocation  or  sus- 
pension of  license. 

Increase  the  Commission’s  authority  in  convening  Investigatory 
Hearings,  and  in  issuing  “orders”  as  a result  of  such  hearings. 

Require  a court  to  grant  an  ex  parte  injunction  in  a housing  case  in 
which  an  affidavit  is  filed  as  to  probable  cause  and  necessity. 
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"A  Nation  Conceived  in  Liberty" 

The  American  Revolution  was  more  than  a war  against 
foreign  dominion,  it  was  a struggle  of  a people  for  freedom 
and  self  determination. 

It  began  with  a revolutionary  idea,  a concept.  “A  nation 
conceived  in  Liberty.” 

Ideas  have  no  existence  separate  from  the  mind  of  man. 
They  are  part  of  him.  Ideas  grow  and  develop  with  the 
man. 

The  Commission  is  painfully  aware  that  if  discrimination 
is  to  be  challenged  and  conquered,  it  will  be  accomplished 
only  by  bold  minds  and  bold  hearts. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  it  must  study  and  probe 
the  old  idea  of  freedom  and  self-determination  until  it  is 
imbued  with  relevancy  and  meaning  for  the  1970’s. 

The  Commission  realizes  that  within  the  framework  of  its 
laws  and  power,  it  must  seek  and  try  fresh  approaches, 
original  methods  and  creative  techniques  to  obliterate 
discrimination,  “that  this  nation,  under  God,  will  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom.” 

This  is  our  direction. 


This  is  our  dedication. 
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